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It’s Been Talked About, It’s Been Rumored, It’s Been Tried. 


Here Are the Facts, An Up-to-the-Minute Report On — 


CONCENTRATED MILK 


By WALTER RUDOLPH 


AMILIES in Philadelphia, Wil- 
on Delaware, and in Lima 

and Ashtabula, Ohio, experienced 
a new food taste in recent weeks—but 
then, they reported, it wasn’t very dif- 
ferent, if at all, from a taste they've 
known all their lives. Actually, it 
wasn't meant to be a new thrill to the 
palate. It was concentrated milk. And 
it looks like, and is certainly meant 
to taste like (when diluted) ordinary 


milk. 


These families (first, on test panels, 
although now the product is available 
in stores and from trucks) were im- 
pressed by other facts about this re- 
putedly revolutionary dairy product; 
it saves storage space, weight—when 
compared to its equivalent in regular 
milk—has more uses than regular milk, 
and, yes, even is retailing at a slight 
savings to the consumer! 


Concentrated milk might well be 
revolutionary, to the entire milk in- 
dustry as well as to the consumer. As- 
suredly, there is a great deal of “spade 
work” to be done, to make it accept- 
able to a public that has taken milk 
as it comes, more or less naturally, 


for as long as it remembers. The’ 


writer, on assignment for “American 
Milk Review,” visited an unveiling of 
the new product in one of the key 


cities, Ashtabula. This article will 





record as much information as could 
be obtained about its impact on con- 
sumers. 

We are speaking of what is known 
as, Officially, Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk, a development of the National 
Dairy Research Laboratories. Flatly, 
it is fresh, whole milk with most of 
the water removed. 

When it is mixed with two parts of 
cold water it becomes fully equal to 
fresh pasteurized homogenized vita- 
min D milk, with all nutritional ele- 
ments intact. Again, mixed with an 
equal amount of water, it can be used 
as an extra rich cereal milk; used full 
strength in tea or coffee, it serves just 
as would ordinary cream. Of course 
there are variations on all this, that 
can be worked out in the customary 
housewifely, experimental fashion, a 
cording to individual tastes. 


How does it keep? Consumers are 
told that they can very easily store a 
week’s supply, or more, just as they 
would ordinary milk in the home re 
frigerator. This brings out the fact 
that it keeps just as well as, or better 
than, regular milk, while also point- 
ing up that it requires only one-third 
the space. But the report at Ashta- 
bula also claimed that when reconsti- 
tuted with cold drinking water and 
stored in an ice box or mechanical re 
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frigerator at about 40°F., tests show 
that Sealtest Concentrated Milk will 
keep as long or longer than regular 
milk. Further, under similar refrigera- 
tion, the product should remain sweet 
and fresh-tasting for two weeks before 


being recol istituted. 


The Ashtabula debut was presided 
over by Guy Smith, local manager of 
the Belle Vernon Milk Co. branch, 
with headquarters in Cleveland (af- 
filiated Sealtest, or National 
Dairy Products Corp., which operates, 


with 


generally, in larger cities east of the 
Mississippi). Actually, the whole pro- 
motion is being done under the direc- 
tion of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., ad- 
vertising and public relations, of New 
York and other cities. On the scene 
in Ashtabula (as well as in Lima, a 
previous introduction site) was Ayer 
representative Robert Van Riper, and 
a National Dairy account executive. 


Some 50 persons, representing wom- 
en club officials, Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, civic groups, League of Wom- 
en Voters, Chambers of Commerce 
and service clubs, along with press 
and radio personnel, were guests of 
Belle Vernon at the Ashtabula banquet 
Sealtest Con- 


For the record, the 


and demonstration of 
centrated Milk. 
following ground work that preceded 
the public announcement (banquet, 


etc.) was reported on by A. C. Neff, 



























Part of equipment at Lima, Ohio plant of Belle Vernon Milk Co., 

where surplus milk is turned to many uses, and from where Seal- 

test Concentrated Milk was shipped to Ashtabula in 10-gal. cans, 
re-pasteurized and bottled for local sale. 
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presently manager of the Painesville, 
Ohio, branch of Belle Vernon, acting 
in the special promotion. 


“The advertising agency directed 
several women in a house-to-house poll 
of some 300 families in different in- 
come brackets, and using from one to 
three quarts of milk daily,” Neff told 
the writer. “In this canvass, it was 
ascertained which families would co- 
operate in a test panel that would be 
furnished with Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk for a period of time. About 150 
families were found to agree to the 


test.” 


Then for 28 days, these families 
received the milk they needed, in con- 
centrated form instead of regular milk, 
The 
upon the families once a week to ask 
how they liked the milk, how it was 
keeping in their refrigerators, how it 


gratis. research women called 


was being used in cooking and on 
cereals and as an addition to tea or 


coffee. 


This or a similar procedure was fol- 
lowed in Philadelphia, according to 
Neff, and in Lima, Ohio, the latter 
just previous to the Ashtabula intro- 
duction; in Lima, however, it was 
as Triple X, or XXX _ milk, 
than milk (pos- 
sibly as a trial of name acceptance?). 


known 
rather concentrated 

“We got a very good, positive, re- 
action to concentrated milk here,” re- 





ported Van Riper and Neff in Ashta 
bula; “if the test panel has reacted 
negatively, we wouldn’t have come in 
with this promotion.” 

Van Riper further explained that 
Ashtabula 
trial program, with different popula 


rounded out a_ three-city 
areas; for instance, 
Wilmington, around 150,000; Lima 
about 50,000, and Ashtabula, about 
100,000 persons. The promotion has 


tion or trading 


not been publicized in larger cities 
(for instance, Cleveland papers were 
not notified, although Ashtabula is in 
that city’s newspaper coverage area 
roughly 50 miles out). 

The Ashtabula banquet group were 
told to enjoy their dinner, and evi 
dently all did. They were asked if 
they did, and then told by Smith that 
much of the food preparation was done 
with the help of Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk. 


delicious gravy or sauce served with 


Fine, creamy tomato soup, a 
potatoes and ham, a kind of mustard 
sauce also made available, cream ove 
apple cobbler dessert, cream for cof 
fee, and a plain glass of milk—these 
items on the menu, were all related 
to the new product by dilution or in 
(We visited the kitchen, 
too, and saw it in use by the chef.) 


direct use. 


The guests were then told of the 
test panel in Ashtabula, and the back 


ground work, exhaustive laboratory 


tests and scientifically controlled taste 


Ashtabula law required milk bottled for sale locally to be pas- 

teurized locally; so the concentrated milk was re-pasteurized and 

bottled on this machine in the Ashtabula plant, Belle Vernon Milk 
Co. (affiliated with National Dairy). 





comparisons. As pointed out by Alex 
C. Herro, senior dairy technologist in 
the National Dairy Research Labora- 
tories, the product has been under de- 
velopment for seven years. He stated 
that whole milk made from Sealtest 
Concentrated Milk has the same na- 
tural protein, 


mineral and_ vitamin 


content as fresh pasteurized vitamin D 


milk. 


“All we are doing is taking the wa- 
ter out of milk for the user’s conveni- 
ence. The flavor remains unimpaired,” 
said Herro, 
savings in space, weight and other ad- 
vantages. 


who also reviewed the 


Then a demonstration was con- 
ducted by Margaret Dambach, dieti- 
cian of the Belle Vernon Milk Co. In 
an actual domestic refrigerator, the 
great difference in storing a week's 
supply of regular milk, and storing a 
week's supply of the concentrated 
milk, was amply shown. Simple mix- 
ing of the concentrated milk was de- 
monstrated, as well as an additional 
use that will certainly be very helpful 
in marketing the new product: 


“Just pour one-third glass of Seal- 
test Concentrated Milk and add two- 
thirds of ginge ale, root beer or other 
carbonated beverage,” she pointed 
out, “and you have a rich, milk drink, 
similar in taste to an ice cream soda 
but with the food value of a full glass 
of milk!” 


What a bonanza for soda fountain 
clerks, cramped always for space for 
milk storage. And of course for the 
child who reluctantly drinks milk, who 
possibly hates its taste, the concen- 
trated mix with soda pop affords a 
great opportunity for milk feeding, 
pleasantly. Final tabulations on one 
of the test panels (not specified as 
Ashtabula,) showed that 95.7 percent 
of family members questioned either 
could tell no difference between Seal- 
test Concentrated Milk and regular 





Dietician 


and demonstrator Margaret 

Dambach shows space taken up by 

week’s supply of regular milk (three rows 

in top of refrigerator), and that occupied 
by the new product, below. 


milk, or actually preferred the new 
product: 
All uses combined— 
“Same as regular milk - - - 68.6% 
“Prefer concentrated milk” - 27.1% 
“Prefer milk” - - - 2.9% 


No comment, miscellaneous - 1.4% 


regular 


The following table of comparison 
of the approximate composition of 
Sealtest Concentrated Milk and regu- 
lar market 


milks was also made 


available: (see bottom of page) 


The above table of information was 
released by Dr. L. K. Riggs, director, 
division of nutrition and biochemistry, 
National Dairy Research Laboratories, 
Inc. Summing up, Sealtest Concen- 
trated Milk contains three times as 
much butterfat and other milk solids 
as a similar volume of regular bottled 
milk, with a corresponding reduction 
in the amount of water present. 


It is fortified with 1200 U.S.P. units 
of Vitamin D per quart, and occupies 
one third the volume of an equiva- 
lent amount of milk. 


more con- 


whole Since 


its constituents are in a 








centrated form, Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk has a higher specific gravity, 
1.095 at 50°F., as compared to whole 
milk, which is 1.032 at 50°F 


This last factor has something to 
do with, we gather, the fact that 
chilled concentrated milk will hold 
its low temperature longer than reg- 
ular milk, when exposed to higher 
temperatures. In other words, carry. 
ing the concentrated milk home from 
the grocer, in the open, warm air. 
can be prolonged with more safety 
to the concentrated product than to 
ordinary milk. By the same token, 
the new product could remain on mi- 
lady’s doorstep longer, with safety. 


Reconstituted milk, it was reported, 
has the same body, homogeneity, 
flavor and low curd tension as regular 
pasteurized homogenized vitamin D 
milk; higher solids content tends to 
retard bacterial growth and gives the 
reported keeping qualities that are 
superior to ordinary milk. 


Naturally, the public was not told 
Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk was prepared, and direct ques- 
tioning by the writer failed to secure 
this information. It was said that the 
process includes a common method 


exactly how 


of water removal by vacuum pans, at 
temperatures so low that no “cooked 
milk” flavor could be imparted to the 
product. It was also stated that the 
equipment needed for the process is 
not expensive, comparatively speaking. 


As to where the new product has 
been produced, the Ashtabula and 
Lima supplies have come out of the 
plant at Lima, where Belle Vernon 
sends most of its milk surplus from 
milk sheds. (Ashtabula didn't 
have the pans and related equipment 
for the job.) The Lima plant makes 
powdered milk and 


area 


other — surplus 
derivatives. 

Ashtabula received its concentrated 
milk in 10-gallon cans, from Lima, 








Sealtest Concen. Sealtest C. M. with Sealtest C. M. with Homogenized vita- Pasteurized whole 
Milk — 2? vol. water — — 1 vol. water — — min D milk — milk 
Ver at. % by wt. Per at. % by wt. Per at. % by wt. Per at. % by wt. Per at. % by wt. 
(zm) (%) (gm) (%) (gm) (%) (gm) (%) (gm) (%) 
Butterfat 102.6 9.9 34.2 ae) 51.3 8 34.2 3.5 34.2 3.5 
Protein 93.2 9.0 0.8 3.16 46.6 4.71 30.8 3.16 30.8 3.16 
Lactose 138.0 1 16.0 4.72 68.8 5.95 46.0 4.72 46.0 4.7 
Ash 20.2 1.95 6.7 0.7 10.4 1.02 6.7 07 6.7 0.3 
Total solids 354.0 34.15 117 12.08 176.8 7.86 117.7 12.08 117.7 12.05 
Water 682.0 55.85 858 2 $13.2 » 14 858.3 87.92 858.3 3: 
Total weight 1036.0 176 990.0 


Vitamin D 


ergosterol) 





added (as activated 
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400 units 600 units 
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GET SET FOR SPRING! 
Attractive bottle hangers help you 

sell in Spring months —get you 
established for big summer months 
ahead. Contact your Dairy Supply Jobber 


GREEN SPOT, INC., LOS ANGELES 26— 


9 





A chef in the Ashtabula hotel where the group dined used con- 

centrated milk in preparing gravy for potatoes and ham; tomato 

soup; mustard sauce; milk for apple cobbler; and of course it was 
served to drink, and for coffee. 


and as city health regulations state 
milk bottled locally must be pasteur- 
ized locally, the Lima-shipped milk 


had to be re-pasteurized, it was re 


ported, at the Ashtabula Belle Vernon 
plant, as bottled. 


One of the biggest Ashtabula out- 


lets is the local Fisher Foods chain 


store (big Cleveland chain retailers of 
groceries similar to Kroger, A & P, 





At local outlet of Fisher Foods (large Cleveland chain of stores), 
customers bought quarts or one-third pint containers of concen- 
trated milk, which clerk shows here. Actual sales figures were not 


released; slight savings is possible. 


and 17c per half-pint, of concentrated 
milk (latter makes three full pints.) 


difficulty 


with specific area health regulations, 


It was said that no 


throughout the country, was antici- 
Ohio Board of Health 
statute didn’t permit one-third quart 


pated. An 


containers, for concentrated milk, as 
was permitted in Wilmington trials, 
but such minor considerations are no 


shouldn’t discount, either, that on the 
horizon are such products as concen- 
trated frozen milk in tin cans, canned 


whole milk that may need no refrig- 


eration (Stambaugh-Graves 


reviewed here months ago,) and im- 


proved powdered whole milk. 


All these can have favorable effects 


for everyone from the milk producer 


process, 


Pre 
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Concentrated Milk is being discussed. General implications? Well, of (more per capita consumption,) and feature 
and prospects are “good.” Prices, at course they are many and _ possibly the milk can be made better and bottom 
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Process Vat! 






























(opacities: 500, 800, and 1000 gallons 


d 
y- _ With restrictions closing in on all types of 
S, dairy equipment, you would be wise to buy 
n- units that can be used for more than one { 
} purpose. Such a unit is the Pfaudler Pressure 
ts |} Process Vat and it will give you a high return 
|= the investment. Pfaudler Pressure Process Vat at Rochester's Sealtest plant 
vil This all purpose sanitary vat is specially —Brighton Place Dairy. It is being used for pasteurizing 
: designed for quickly heating and cooling any cream currently and later will be used for other products. 
d fluid product of high or low viscosity. It 
id features a pressure jacket on sides and 
d bottom, tested at 100 psi. It’s built for steam 


or hot water heating (without burning the 
product) and for cooling with either tap 
water or refrigerated water under pressure. 
When desired, pump, mixer and control are 
available for hot water heating. 

Such heating and cooling, combined with 
gentle but thorough agitation provided by a 
new U-type slow speed agitator (9 and 18 
RPM), enables you to process any fluid prod- 
uct, regardless of product level—and with 


exeellent results. Since there is no burning 





' on and because these vats are self-draining 
| and simple in design, cleaning is easy. Better 
| check your nearest Pfaudler Distributor—or Cross section of Pressure Process Vat showing pressure 


jacket construction and new “U”-type, slow speed agitator 
with fixed baffle. These features permit wide utility. 


Pfaudler 


N ! eidtiascss sdsisasianietdl THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


GLASS-LINED AND STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS 





return the coupon for further information. 








| THE PFAUDLER CO., Dept. AMR-3, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
| Please send me Bulletin 870. 
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; ning last line to this jingle or facsimile, before August 30th milk bus 
, 4ll up-to-date mothers will say That's all there #s to it. A luxurious United 
Give your family their milk every day. Air Lines Stratocruiser will whisk you and promotio 
1 Keep youns bodies growing, a companion over the Pacific to the magic 
‘ All peppy eve? glowmg. island of Oahu, Hawai the world’s own pror 
—aen 8 most colorful vacation spot You'll live in 
= ; cc diciatl aaa ar = wondrous ease at the beautiful Halekulant WHAT ] 
Sse = » ‘ Just get a0 Official Entry Blank from your Hotel on the famous beach at Waikiki 
_ ‘ milkman or the store in your neighbor You'll rest or play t© your heart's content ; every one 
: hood handling bottled milk protected for the two most wonderful weeks of your 
Milk Bottle life.. with ALL expenses paid by Sealright! All they C 
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Families buying your milk will ask 
Route-men and stores for Official Entry Blanks! 


} Sealright again comes up with a sure- for wide-awake dairies everywhere. 


fre way of helping you to increase your REMEMBER THIS! Contestants must 


\ milk business! It’s a national selling enclose a Sealon Closure with each 
promotion that you can use as your entry... and contestants must use Official 
own promotion, locally. Entry Blanks. These entry blanks are 
WHAT IS IT? A jingle contest that obtainable om/y at dairies tying in with 

4 
Y 


every one of your customers can enter. this contest—or from the representa- 

Allthey do is make up the last line toa __ tives of these dairies. 

jingle. The contest starts May Ist, and 

continues through May, June, July 
and August. 


HOW IS SEALRIGHT PRO- 
MOTING THIS CONTEST? 

Nationally . . . with full-page 
advertisements in the SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST. 

Locally... by preparing 
contest-sales-helps 

















. | * ee 9 
) Calrl 
_— MILK BOTTLE CLOSURES 
ALRIGHT Co., INC., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kan.; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., Ltp., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
v March, 1951 











The Courts Consider the 
Butterfat Content of Ice Cream 


By A. W. GRAY 


HE EFFORT to adopt vegetable 
oils as a legal substitute for the 


butterfat 


state statutes as an ice cream ingredi- 


content required by 
ent suggests the characterization of an 
argument once made bv a famous 
French cynic—two words for the same 
thing, except that here it is the oppo- 
site—two things for the same word. 


A few months ago in Florida the 
manufacturer of a drink, “Spinning 
Wheel Milk”, ran afoul of a statute 
of that state requiring a license fee 
“for each 


manufacturing plant o! 


frozen dessert.” 


Under this law “frozen dessert” in- 
cluded, among other products, “imita- 
tion ice cream”. This was defined as 
any frozen mixture, substance or com- 
pound made in imitation of or pre- 
pared or frozen as ice cream which 
was not within the definition of ice 
cream. 


The manufacturer sought an injunc- 
tion against the collection of the li- 
cense tax imposed on the manufacture 
of this drink. 


We do not see that Spinning Wheel 
Milk, said the Florida court, possesses 
the attributes of imitation ice cream. 
It is not a frozen substance, it is not 
made in imitation or semblance of ice 
cream, it is not frozen as ice cream is 
customarily prepared and it is not 
frozen custard, ice milk, sherbet or ice 
as defined by the Act. The distinc 
tion is whether or not Spinning Wheel 
Milk is a frozen food. While its ingré 
dients are eggs, sugar and milk, its 
contents do not control the name. The 
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statute related to frozen dessert even 
as the state statutes relate to butter 
fat. This, held the court, was dessert 
but it was not frozen dessert. Vege- 
table oils are a fat but not a butter fat. 


Another decision of that state con- 
cerning the substitution of vegetable 
for butter fat occurred in an action 
to declare unconstitutional and void a 
statute that prohibited the sale of milk, 
“whether condensed, evaporated, con- 
centrated, powdered, dried or desic- 
cated to which had been added or 
which had been blended or com- 
pounded with any fat or oil othe 


than milk fat.” 


The underlying purpose of such 
acts, said the court in a decision up- 
holding the statute, is to prescribe a 


ANYBODY SPEAK TO THE 
COWS? 


Ceilings to the right of them. 
Ceilings to the left of them. Aad} 
now ceilings straight from the 
udder place. Republican Repre- 
sentative Edwin Arthur Hall of 
New York, a farmer who milks 
his own cows, doesn’t think that 
milk ought to sell for more than | 
eighteen cents a quart. To back | 
up his position Representative 
Hall introduced a bill into the 
House of Representatives recent- 
ly that would fix a retail ceiling 
price of eighteen cents on milk 
and establish a minimum of ten 
cents a quart on the price paid 
the farmers. 


standard of dairy products in the inter- 
est of public health and welfare. Most 
of such laws proceed on the theory 
that “filled” milk as a substitute for 
pure milk is generally injurious to 
health and perpetrates a fraud on the 
public. 


All the cases to which our attention 
has been drawn have to do with the 
substitution of cocoanut oil for butter 
fat. It is settled by these cases that 
cocoanut oil is deficient in vitamin con- 
tent when compared with butter fat. 
Butter fat is an important fat element 
in pure milk. It is rich in vitamins, 
food elements essential to balanced 
nutrition and such vitamins are absent 
from many vegetable oils. 


Freedom of contract and freedom in 
the use of one’s property cannot be 
employed to the injury of the other 
fellow, the court concluded. 


Supreme Court on Fat 


The attitude of this Florida court in 
respect to the regulation of the butte: 
fat content of ice cream echoes a 
famous decision in relation to this con- 
troversy handed down over twenty 
five years ago by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


At that time a Pennsylvania statute 
declared, “No ice cream shall be sold 
within the state containing less than 
8 percentum of butter fat, except 
where fruit or nuts are used for the 
purpose of flavoring, when it shall not 
contain less than 6 percentum of but 
ter fat.” 


Under this law a dealer was con- 
victed of selling a pint of chocolate 
ice cream with a butter fat content of 
less than 3 percent. The Pennsylvania 
court said of the dealer’s defense, that 
it is not a successful denial of the 
exercise of the police power of the 
state to say that the prohibited article 
is wholesome and not injurious to the 
consumer. The wholesomeness of the 
prohibited thing will not render the 
act unconstitutional. The temptation 
to fraud and adulteration may be a 
consideration leading to regulative 01 
prohibitive legislation. 


The same month in which this deci- 
sion was made the Iowa Supreme 
Court had under consideration the con- 
viction of a Hutchinson Ice Cream 
Company for selling ice cream with a 


(Please turn to Page 63 
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Cleans Thoroughly! | eo Safer! 





Works Fast! Does More Cleaning Jobs! 





Easy to Use! More Economical! 









SWEET EQUIPMENT AND LOW BACTERIA 
COUNT-—that’s your goal in dairy cleansing. And 
that’s what you get when you use new, improved 
SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 for your every-day dairy 
cleaning jobs! 


S Go i VY AY DESIGNED FOR DIFFICULT DAIRY CLEAN- 
ING, this specialized cleanser uses multiple action 


igs Teague to attack stubborn, sticky soils from the top and 

Cc L — A | % b R from underneath at the same time. “600” has great 

dirt-removing power which helps make your 

cleaning operations easier, faster. And it’s free- 
flowing, non-caking and dustless. 






































AN EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF WET- 
TING AGENT and other properties in SOLVAY 
CLEANSER NO. 600 sets off the powerful clean- 

ing action immediately—penetrating . . . loos- 
ening .. . emulsifying . . . lifting the dirt off 
the surface! Wetting ... breaking... suspend- 
ing the soil in tiny particles, ready to be carried off in the rinsing 
operation! 























USE “600” ON PRACTICALLY ANYTHING in the dairy ... 
on stainless steel, painted surfaces, nickel, chrome, tiling, glass- 
ware. It will not harmfully affect the surface—and it’s mild for 
hand cleaning. SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 comes in convenient 
5, 100, 115 and 250-pound packages. Choose the size that best 
fits your needs . . . then order from the nearest SOLVAY Office 
—today. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 
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The Reader’s Digest 
Rides Again 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


ITH A VOICE that is the voice 
\¢ of revelation and a zeal that is 
the zeal of the prophets The 
Reader’s Digest, that remarkable mon- 
ument to wishes and fishes, has de- 
clared that the gallon jug shall inherit 
the dairy business and that eleven cent 
milk is the path of the righteous. In its 
February issue the “Digest” carried 
an article entitled: “The Jug That 
Jinxed High Milk Prices.” It is a piece 
that has caused producers to scratch 
their heads, dealers to gnash their 
teeth, and consumers to say, “That’s 
for me.” It is, in the last analysis, a 
pretty biased piece of writing, one that 
ill becomes a magazine of the “Di- 
gests” stature. 


“The Jug That Jinxed High Milk 
Prices” is the story of the Lawson Milk 
Company in Akron, Ohio. In the space 
of a little more than a decade this or- 
ganization has grown from nothing to 
a point where it distributes about thir- 
ty-five per cent of all the milk sold on 
the Akron market. It has achieved this 
eminence by selling milk from five to 
seven cents a quart less than other 
milk dealers. The wide difference in 
price has been made possible by a 
well organized operation that uses gal- 
lon jugs exclusively, a series of com- 
pany owned or company franchised 
stores as outlets, and a buying pro- 
gram that probably gives a ten to 
twenty per cent advantage over the 
other dealers in the market. The en- 
tire program has been vigorously pro- 
moted among both producers and con- 
sumers by a flambouyant public rela- 
tions and advertising campaign that 
has cast competitors in the role of 
villain and the Lawson Company as 


the champion of the people fighting 
the good fight against the “vested in- 
terests.” 
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A series of unfortunate incidents, as 
unwise as they were unwarranted, 
have clouded the situation. The Law- 
son people, always astute in their rela- 
tions with the public, turned these inci- 
dents to their own advantage. At times 
violence flared up as routemen sought 
to preserve their jobs by force against 
the low priced cash and carry milk in 
gallon jugs. At one time there was a 
movement afoot to have the jugs de- 
clared illegal. On another occasion 
the local Milk Drivers Union, against 
the specific and almost frantic objec- 
tions of Akron milk dealers who got 
wind of the venture, circulated a 
pamphlet attacking Lawson milk as 
unsanitary. These abortive and unfair 
attacks placed the Lawson Company 
in the position of the under dog and, 
quite naturally, the company pro- 
ceeded to exploit them for all that 
they were worth. 

Can this Be Us’n 

Full page advertisements in the 
Akron-Beacon Journal placed the onus 
for these incidents on the “selfish in- 
terests,” the “grasping greed groups.” 
When producers attempted to bring in 
a federal order the Lawson advertis- 
ing characterized it as a proposal “in 
this free and democratic country that 
tariff barriers be set up around the 
Akron area with a political gauleiter 
and an army of secret police whose 
salaries would be paid by the milk 
consumer.” The ad went on to declare 
that “this present battle is of vital in- 
terest to the Lawson Company as a 
business but it is even more important 
to us as citizens of the United States 
of America.” It ended “We thank God 
for the great faith which so many peo- 
ple have placed with us, and pledge 
that the Lawson Plan of fair prices 


and honest quality will be maintained, 





come what will.” The ad is typical 
of the Lawson program. The position 
as the under dog, which has always 
had a great appeal in this country, is 
reiterated. The opposition is smoth- 
ered under an avalanche of such time 
tested labels as “greed groups,” selfish 
interests,” “bureaucrats,” “ political 
gauleiters.” And finally with a salute 
to the flag and a pious bow to the 
Almighty, the Lawson Company em- 
erges as the knight in shining armor 
arrayed against the forces of darkness 
and incidentally selling milk at seven 
cents below the regular retail home 
delivered price. 


Nauseating as the advertisements 
may be, as equally unfair to the rest 
of the dealers in Akron as the attacks 
on Lawson were unfair, the ads, nev- 
ertheless, have had a remarkable suc- 
cess. There is enough truth in them 
to give them credibility. They have a 
strong emotional appeal. But above 
all they come from a company that 
sells milk at from five to seven cents 
below the regular home delivered 
price. Regardless of how the company 
does it, regardless of what anyone else 
may say, regardless of any merit in 
the price asked by other milk com- 
panies the fact of low priced Lawson 
milk cannot be denied. And that, in 
the last analysis, is the basis on which 
consumers form their judgment. 


The Reader's Digest, however, is 
not a customer in the ordinary sense. 
The Readers Digest whose articles 
supposedly are honest, accurate inter- 
pretations of fact, is the custodian of a 
great public trust. “The Jug That 
Jinxed High Milk Prices” is neither ac- 
curate nor completely factual. In the 
absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary one cannot question the author's 
honesty but one most certainly can 
question his job of reporting. 


The article implies that the Lawson 
Milk Company has discovered the 
open sesame to low cost milk. Few 
men in the milk business will deny that 
a complete operation using only the 
gallon jug will result in a ten or fifteen 
cent per hundred weight economy in 
processing. Few dairymen will deny 
the economies that may be effected in 
distribution by large loads and few 
stops. Nor will they deny the lower 
costs of doing business when immedi- 
ate daily payments are forthcoming 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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WALNUTHURST Dairy 
ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
—S— 


January 12, 1951 


Rg. G. Wright Company, Inc. 
Roetzer Street 
Buffalo 11, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Since I have installed your Rotosoak Bottle Washer, I have been 
a very happy man. The efficiency of my dairy has been increased 
beyond belief. Our washing and filling operation is now set up 
so that one man can take care of the entire job whereas before 
it took the time of two men. I believe the enclosed photograph 
will explain itself. 


It is too bad you manufacturers didn't think of this small soaker 
washer years ago. We have always had the need for a good soaker 
washer but they have generally been too big and too expensive. 


The washer has been performing like a top, turning out an A-1 
bottle. 


Yours truly, 


WALNUTHURST DAIRY 





REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


otosoak 


Here is a Rotosoak in action turning out 
20 sparkling bottles aminute. This photo- 
graph shows you the soaker washer made to 
fit in your dairy. Notice the versatility 
of the Rotosoak over other soaker washers. 
Used as a one man operation with filler 
and washer in the same room or separated 
from filler, the Rotosoak is a compact, 
low cost, economical washer with all the 
features of the conventional type soaker. 
Placed flat against a wall it can be in- 
stalled in narrow rooms. No costly build- 
ing alterations are needed to install the 
Rotosoak as it slides through a standard 
30”’ doorway. The overall dimensions are 





2’ x 8’. Write formore information toda 





Walnuthurst Dairy, Andover, Mass. 








Burton A. Jenkins, Prop. 











ROTATES WHILE 
WASHING! 

















R. G. WRIGHT 


COMPANY, INC 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT @© 


23 ROETZER STREET 





& BUFFALO I!, NEW YORK 
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PRICE CONTROLS 


Twenty-four Questions and Answers On 


How the Freeze Operates In the Milk Business 


OR BETTER or worse price 
F freezes are with us. What their 

ultimate evolution will be is 
hardly in the guessing stage yet. The 
general trend appears to be to freeze 
and then thaw as the situation de- 
mands. Further information is com- 
ing from the price control agencies 
daily but even here the thinking is 
more fluid than firm. “The American 
Milk Review” will keep its readers 
informed as the inevitable adjustment 
and shakedown takes place. We have 
picked up a couple of analyses of the 
freeze order as it affects the fluid milk 
business. The Milk Industry Founda- 
tion has done fast good job in this 
respect. We ran across one of their 
studies in the course of journeying 
What that 


organization had to say is printed be- 


around the country side. 


low. 


HE NEW GENERAL 
price control order will affect the 


wage- 


fluid milk industry in many ways. 
These questions and answers are based 
on the situation as it stands January 
29 before issuance of any special food 
orders which are expected soon. It 
is not known now whether any pres- 
ently proposed food orders will appl 
to milk. 

1. What does the new price regula- 
tion do? 

It establishes as ceilings the highest 
prices that were in effect during the 
base period of December 19, 1950, to 
January 25, 1951. 

2. What is the effective date? 

January 26, 1951. 

3. What 


modities? 


about agricultural com- 
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Agricultural commodities are ex- 
empt by law unless their price is at 
or above “parity” as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or above 
the highest price between May 24 and 
June 24 (inclusive) 1950, whichever 
is higher: The regulation lists farm 
milk and butterfat as exempt com- 


modities. 
4. Is the milk dealer exempt. 


No. At current levels, the price he 
pays to the farmer for milk is exempt, 
but the milk dealer's operating mar- 


gins may not be increased. 


5. How are the milk dealers mar- 
gins regulated? 


By the provision that his prices may 
be raised only “by the dollars and 
cents difference per unit between the 
highest price paid by you for a cus- 
tomary purchase during the base 
period and the cost to you of the most 


recent customary purchase”. 


6. Does the regulation give an ex- 
ample of this calculation? 


Yes. It is for evaporated milk and 
it says: “The highest price paid by 
you for a customary purchase of man- 
ufacturing milk in the base period 
was $3.80 per cwt. The cost to you 
of the most recent purchase was $4.00 
per cwt.—a difference of 20c or 2/T0c 
per pound. 

“If you use 94 Ibs. of milk to pro- 
duce a case of evaporated milk, you 
may increase your maximum _ price 
per case by 18.8c per case (94x2/10c). 

“If, subsequent to this adjustment, 
the price you pay for a customary 


purchase of manufactwing milk 


should increase to $4.10—a further 


increase of $0.10 per cwt. or 1/10¢ 
per lb.—you may add an additional 
9.4c to your maximum price per case 
(94x1/10c).” 

7. If the price to the farmer rose 
1l%ec per cwt., what would be the new 
ceiling on fresh milk? 


One-fourth cent per quart higher 
than the previous price. 

8. Can such price increases be made 
without prior authority from the Di- 
rector? 

Yes, but you must first notify the 
Director of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., by registered mail, 
giving the following information: 

“(1) Your existing ceiling price and 
the description of the commodity; 

“(2) The highest price you paid for 
a customary purchase (or, if applic- 
able, the commodity exchange quo- 
tation) of the pertinent commodity 
during the base period, or if you have 
previously increased your price, then 
the price upon which you based your 
existing ceiling price; 

“(3) The new costs or commodity 
exchange quotations, whichever are 
applicable; 

“(4) The increased ceiling price. 

“In the case of increased costs of 
ingredients, furnish the figures sub- 
stantiating the conversion of your in- 
crease in cost to the increase in the 
ceiling price of the commodity.” 

9. What if the Director disapproves 
the increase? 

If the Director deems the increase 
“unreasonable, excessive, or otherwise 
improper, he may disapprove the price 
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THE A.D.A. 
HAS THIS TO SAY 
ABOUT NEW 

MILK FLAVORS — 


“In our opinion based 

on response to date, 
we're convinced that the 
‘milk flavored to your 
taste’ advertising appeal 
is a new key to increased 
10¢ milk sales for the 
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and restore the old ceiling price o1 
establish a new ceiling price and may 


apply it retroactively.” 


10. Can a milk dealer who pays 
on a formula basis increase his retail 
prices before the buying price for the 
current period is announced? 

The Regulation does not cover this. 
Presumably he could, provided the 
information he supplies the Director 
at the time the price is increased 
If it has 


been past practice to adjust prices for 


would justify the increase. 


a month before the exact farm price is 
known, this should be pointed out to 
the Director. 

11. Suppose the farm price goes 
down, must the retail price likewise 


fall? 


The Regulation establishes as ceil- 


ings the highest prices established 
during the base period. It says noth- 
ing about price reductions, except in 
specific cases that may be ordered by 


the Director. 


12. Are 


pricing new products? 


there any provisions for 

Yes, Sections Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Regulation provide alternative systems 
for pricing products not sold or of- 
fered for sale during the base period. 


13. What 
differentials? 


about customary price 

Section 9 provides: “Your ceiling 
prices, when determined, shall reflect 
your customary price differentials, in- 
cluding discounts, allowances, premi- 
ums and extras based upon differences 
in classes or location of purchasers, o1 
in terms and conditions of sale on 
delivery.” 

14. Can 


prices be increased by 


20 
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BENCH ADVERTISING BOOSTS DAIRY SALES 


Bench 


means of stimulating dairy sales, according to R. E. 
Pellissier, sales manager of the Pellissier Dairy, Whit- 


says, “we can afford thorough coverage, with loca- 
tions in both residential and shopping districts. Our 
routemen report that both old and new customers 
comment favorably on this advertising, and our re- 
tail store outlets also have been showing steady vol- 


ume increases.” 





advertising is an unusually effective 


tier, California. Results of a 100% bench showing in 
Whittier have justified expansion of the program to 
adjoining communities, he declares. 


“Due to bench advertising’s low cost,” Pellissier 








dealers to cover increases in costs of 
supplies, labor, etc., other than agri- 


cultural products? 


No. The 


authority to make determinations and 


Director, however, has 
adjustments to correct hardships or in- 
equities. The procedure is set forth 
in Price Procedural Regulation No. |. 

15. Are purchased supplies covered 
by the Regulation? 

Yes. It is a violation to buy as well 
as to sell above the ceiling pice. 


16. Are 
exempt? 


producer-distributors 


The Regulation exempts: “Any raw 
and unprocessed agricultural commod- 
ity when sold by the producer of that 
commodity. 

“Any commodity grown and _proc- 
essed on the farm when sold by the 
farmer if the total of such sales and 
deliveries does not exceed $200.00 in 


any one calendar month.” 


17. What happens if a business is 
sold? 

The ceilings of the old company be- 
come the ceilings for the new owners. 


18. Are margins to be reduced? 


Not according to the Regulation it- 
self. However, in a statement of con- 
siderations preceding the basic Order 
are found these three quotations: 


“In the future the price-cost struc- 
tures in the various industries will be 
examined to determine where changes 
in present prices are appropriate.” 

“The unresolved question is whether 
and to what extent the purposes and 
provisions of the Act require, at least 
for some commodities, a lower level 
of prices than the level established by 


this Regulation. The further consid- 
eration which the Agency will proceed 
to give to the prices of commodities 
will determine the extent, if any, to 
which ceiling prices may need to be 
reduced in order ‘to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act.’ ” 


“There may be areas where margins 
of distributors of agricultural com- 
modities, and of processors and dis- 
tributors of their products, are ample 
to permit a requirement of absorption 
of the basic cost increases. Such re- 
where 
At the time 


of the issuance of this general freeze 


quirements will be imposed 


the situation warrants. 


regulation it has not been possible to 
consider the separate special situations 
involved.” 


19. How much higher can milk for 
fluid milk go before it reaches parity? 


The Act provides 3 bases for an- 
swering this question. 

a. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
not made an official finding as to the 
parity equivalent for fluid milk. The 
price ceiling cannot go below parity. 
Parity for all milk wholesale for De- 
cember was $4.58. 

b. The price ceiling for fluid milk 
in any marketing area cannot be below 
fluid milk to all milk 
wholesale during the period of May 
24 to June 24, 1950. 
determined by marketing areas which 


the ratio of 
This ratio is 


have not yet been defined for this 
regulation. The average price of milk 
wholesale in June was $3.45, in De- 
cember $4.45. 

c. No ceiling price can be estab- 
lished in a federal order market that 
is below the federal order price as 
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Late in January the Senate 





Select Committee on Small 






Business heard testimony 






from steel manufacturers, 






steel distributors, and steel 







processors on the steel 






shortage. What a scarcity 





of steel means to the dairy 





industry was etched sharp- 
ly by H. P. Faust, Chair- 
man of DISA’s Committee 
on the Essentiality of 











Dairy Processing Equip- 





ment. Mr. Faust's testi- 






mony is printed in full 
































SENATE COMMITTEE HEARS DISA 


TESTIMONY ON STEEL 


H. P. Faust Presents Dairy Equipment Manu- 
facturer’s Problems to Small Business Groups 


URING Thursday and Friday | 
D listened with both interest and 

concern to the testimony given. 
My concern was due to the apparent 
misconception by certain government 
officials of both the need and the basis 
for material controls. In their thought 
a definite line can be drawn, neatly 
dividing the military from the civilian 
requirements. It took over a year to 
kill this fallacy during World War II. 
I had assumed that it was dead for at 
least one generation. 


As a result we have a portion of 
the critical materials of the country 
directed to military orders and sup- 
porting programs and stockpiles, while 
the balance are the target of a wild 
scramble in which very few holds are 
barred. To the victor belong the 
spoils. In the apprehension that 
charges might be made that one indus- 
try was favored over another in treat- 
ment, the interests of the country as 
a whole were forgotten. Aside from 
such military orders as are now being 
placed, there is no recognition of the 
relative essentiality of the products of 
industry. This is a simple and forth- 
right conception which, unfortunately, 
is not tenable under the all-out effort 
for which Mr. Wilson is calling. But 
to Mr. Wilson, | owe my thanks. He 
has given me an opening which I shall 
not fail to exploit. 


1 appear before you as the repre- 
sentative of the 76 manufacturers of 
milk handling and processing equip- 
ment, 64 of which are small busi- 
nesses, averaging 130 employees. I 
am also delegated to present the sit- 
uation of 30,000 milk processing 
plants, of which the overwhelming 
majority are small businesses. While 


perhaps not primarily the responsi- 





bility of this group as a committee, 
individually you are certainly alert to 
the interest of the country’s 4% million 
milk producing farmers and 150,000, 
000 consumers of dairy products. 
Among the consumers, the most de- 
pendent on dairy products are the 
very young and the very old. 


Mr. Chairman, may we have per 
mission to insert in the record the full 
text of the “Report on the Essentiality 
and Requirements of the Dairy Indus- 
try,” copies of which have been dis- 
tributed to the members? While every 
word therein is important, to conserve 
your time today I should like to em- 
phasize certain statements only. On 
page 2, we speak of the 22,741,000 
cows which produce nearly 120 billion 
pounds of milk annually, and on page 
3, of the 23 million people residing on 
these farms. The Milk Life Line, illus- 
trated on pages 4 and 5, is the key- 
note of our report. This shows graphi- 
cally the interdependence of the vari 
ous steps from cow to consumer. Pages 
6 to 19 give pertinent data on each of 
the major dairy products: Butter, 
Cheese, Ice Cream, Fluid, Evaporated 
and Powdered Milk. Please note that 
at the bottom of the pages the appro 
priate processing equipment for each 
product is illustrated. Also, that th« 
military consumption of the product 
for the year 1944 is given in a box on 
the right hand pages. Overall industry 
statistics appear on pages 18 and 19 
In 1949, the total product of dairying 
exceeded 10 billion dollars. 


On pages 20 and 21 we illustrate 
only one of the reasons for the rela 
tively short life of processing equip- 
ment, the daily disassembly and re 
assembly required by sanitary stand- 
ards. It is not commonly understood 
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that virtually every milk processing 
plant in this country is rigidly super- 
vised in its operation by municipal, 
county, state and/or federal public 
health inspectors. It is the necessary 
duty of these inspectors to demand 
the immediate replacement of any 
equipment which in any way might 
cause the contamination of the prod- 
ucts handled. You may refer to the 
U. S. Public Health Service to sub- 
stantiate this statement. Another con- 
tributing factor is the water-saturated 
atmosphere in which the equipment 
must function, making adequate lubri- 
cation difficult and accelerating the 
corrosion and rusting of the metals. 
Although equipment may still be able 
to function mechanically, its physical 
condition may have deteriorated to the 
point that it is unsafe for milk. 


We have reminded you in this re- 
port that cows produce milk 365 days 
a year. May we also point out that 
the total volume of milk varies with 
the seasons, reaching a peak during 
the late spring and early summer when 
the pastures are rich and green. From 
8 billion pounds in November it rises 
spectacularly to 12 billion pounds in 
June. It is this burst of bovine pro- 
ductivity, known as the “flush” and 
starting about two months from now, 
which creates the crisis. By this time 
next year there will be a shortage of 
dairy products. The average individ- 
ual consumption in the Armed Services 
is double that of the civilian popula- 
tion. Although our population has in- 
creased by about 8 millions in the 
past 8 years, the milk production in 
1950 was about the same as in 1942, 
and the cow population is down. As 
the Armed Services grow in numbers. 
the shortage will become increasingly 
apparent. It would therefore be a 
shame and a scandal if any of this 
milk had to be poured down the sewer 
or used for animal feed because of the 
breakdown of processing facilities. 


Typical Dairy Processor 

Leaving the report temporarily, may 
| introduce you first to the typical 
milk processor. His is a family busi- 
ness or perhaps a small partnership or 
he may be the manager of a local 
farm cooperative. He may process 
only one or two dairy products or he 
may process all six and still be a small 
business. He probably never made 
much money, and practically every- 
thing he has is invested in his busi- 
ness. He is certainly a hard worke1 







with a sense of responsibility, or he 
wouldn't be in the milk business. Un- 
less he has in the past few years 
replaced all of his processing equip- 
ment, which is extremely unlikely, at 
least one piece is about on its last legs 
and a couple of others have been re- 
paired several times. His frugality is 
such that he wants to get the last day’s 
work out on his equipment before he 
replaces it. Also, for some psychologi- 
cal reason, which I shall not attempt 
to explain, he delays ordering new 
equipment until the spring flush of 
milk is upon him. 


Where does he order this equip- 
ment? From the local dairy equipment 
distributor or the branch office of the 
manufacturer. In telling you that there 
are 76 such manufacturers we may be 
giving the false impression that there 
are 76 sources from which he can pur- 
chase. There are at least 50 types of 
equipment required for processing the 
various dairy products and no com- 
pany makes them all. Of the type and 
size of equipment required by the pur- 
chaser there are probably only fow 





COURT UPSETS MILK BAN 


Washington, D. C. — The su- 
preme court last month struck 
down a Madison (Wis.) ban on 
milk not pasteurized and bottled 
within five miles of the city. 


The Madison ban was con- 
tained in an ordinance which 
also bars milk not inspected by 
the city health department. A 
further provision says the depart- 
ment is not required to inspect 
farms located more than 25 miles 
from Madison. The supreme 
court did not rule on the validity 
of the 25 mile provision. 


The Madison ordinance was 
attacked by the Dean Milk Co.., 
which has pasteurization plants 
at Chemung and Huntley, IIl., 
65 and 85 miles, respectively. 
trom Madison. 


The company’s appeal con- 
tended the ordinance violates 
the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution. It said its 
milk meets health and other 
standards of Chicago and other 
cities. Dean appealed to the 
high tribunal after Wisconsin 
state courts upheld the ordi 
nance. 














or five manufacturers in the country. 
As far as repair parts are concerned, 
he must get them from one source, 
the manufacturer of that particulai 
machine. 


May I introduce myself as the typi- 
cal small equipment manufacturer. My 
company has been in business since 
1895, employs about 100 people and 
makes eight types of milk handling 
and processing equipment, with vari- 
ous models and sizes in each type. In 
no one size and type of equipment do 
we make over 75 units in a year. In 
certain instances we may make only 
one. We have no assembly line opera- 
tion. Yet, to serve our trade we list as 
standard 52 different machines, count- 
ing all models and sizes. We have in 
use by customers nearly as many more 
which are obsolete in design. For a 
small business we must carry an ex 
tremely large inventory of parts re- 
quired both for production and repair. 
We have the headaches of big busi- 
ness without its volume. 


We lacked the resources to stockpile 
in advance against present material 
shortages. 


We have been aggressive in our 
attempts to help ourselves. To sup- 
plement the effort of our purchasing 
agent, we have broken down our list 
of shortages into different classes of 
materials, assigning groups variously 
to our advertising manager, sales man- 
ager, service manager, chief engineer 
and production manager to follow up. 
I have thrown in my own weight 
whenever it seemed that an extra push 
might count. 


On Monday of this week our entire 
inventory of hot rolled carbon steel 
sheets amounted to 6% tons. Unless a 
change has since occurred in our pro 
duction schedule, virtually all of this 
small amount is already in production. 
Sheet stee! is basic in our principal 
products, bottle washers and can 
washers. To give you a better con 
ception of such equipment, I have dis- 
tributed a can washer circular with 
production bills of material. 


As you have the opportunity, I hope 
you will glance over these bills of 
material. You will appreciate that 
such a machine cannot be built from 
scratch in a few days time. I have 
not included the bills of material ot 
most of the parts which precede these 


sub-assemblies and general assembly. 
It would take us a minimum of 120 
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days to build such a machine, after 
receiving the raw materials. 
what is termed “lead time.” 


This is 


Normally, at this time of the year 
our inventory is reaching its peak. We 
usually have in stock some completed 
equipment of the more popular sizes 
und types, a considerable quantity 
partially completed and a comfortably 
safe supply of raw materials with reg- 
ularly scheduled deliveries to follow. 
And today we can’t complete orders 
already placed with us. 


The most discouraging fact, how- 
ever, is that we cannot find a steel 
supplier who will place an order on 
file for us. We don’t have promised 
to us or scheduled for delivery at even 
some indefinite future date a single 
pound of carbon steel. Our last strike 
was in a junk yard where we found 
some wire and some rejected sheets. 


Loss of Employees 

Early this month we began to lose 
experienced employees. The empti- 
ness of our steel racks in their opin- 
ion meant shortened hours or layoffs. 
Attractive offers of employment else- 
where appeared daily in the news- 
papers. We had to move promptly 
to preserve an organization. On Wed- 
nesday of this week we were awarded 
an Army contract which will furnish 
substantial employment for our sheet 
metal, welding and polishing facilities 
for the next two months. We sincerely 
hope that before the completion of this 
contract that we shall be assured of 
sufficient materials to permit a resump- 
tion of production of dairy equipment. 
Obviously, we have a sense of respon- 
sibility to the industry we have served 
for over 50 years. 


So far I have not mentioned stain- 
less steel, since we are not large users 
of this material, but it is the backbone 
of the dairy processing industry. In 
spite of continuous research during 
and since World War II, no accept- 
able substitute has been found. It is 
that metal which made possible a rev- 
olution in milk processing methods and 
in sanitary standards. The need for 
such a metal was so apparent that the 
dairy processing equipment manufac- 
turers were among the pioneers in 
developing practical methods of fabri- 
cating it. My reference for the accu- 
racy of these statements is your wit- 
ness of yesterday, Mr. Hiland Batch- 
eller, of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Co. Under present conditions what 
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ever is being taken from manufac- 
turers stocks is apparently irreplace- 
able. 


If our situation is typical, and we 
believe it is from the reports of others, 
where does the fault lie and how can 
it be corrected? The fault lies in the 
vain hope that a vast armament pro- 
gram could be imposed on American 
industry without severe suffering. The 
fact that we tried to do this painlessly 
is making it all the more painful. The 
very announcement of the program 
caused a buying stampede and conse- 
quent material shortages before the 
impact of the armament purchases be- 
came a reality. Naturally enough, the 
manufacturers of the less essential arti- 


cles, sensing that their life-spans were 


probably limited by their inventories, 
stretched themselves to their purchas- 
ing limits. It is probably they who are 
best able to support the gray market 
in materials, since materials generally 
represent less of their total cost than 
in the manufacture of necessities. It 
can be argued that the manufacturer 
of a cap pistol and his employees are 
entitled to earn a living, but it is now 
evident that the time has come to 
choose between cap pistols and more 
essential articles on the basis of the 
interests of the whole country. Be- 
latedly, orders such as the December 
30 Revision of Copper Order M-12, 
are beginning to appear which pro- 
hibit the use of certain scarce mate- 


(Please turn to Page 59 
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HERE’S A DAIRY 
THAT DID! 


White Ice Cream and Milk Company 
of Wilmington, N. C. delivers milk to 
both consumers and wholesale ac- 
counts in 30 refrigerated trucks at 
temperatures well under 40 degrees. 
Cases of milk are loaded directly 
into the trucks as they come off the 
bottling line to save intermediate 
handling. In using United Steel 
Cases, there are no wood barriers to 
retard the cooling process and the 
milk is cooled quickly and economi- 
cally in the truck. 





YOU SAVE INITIAL AND REPLACEMENT COSTS 

Many dairymen have found they spend less than half as much for 
cases over a 10-year period using United Steel Wire Cases. You save, 
first, with a lower initial cost. You save, too, in replacement costs 
as these tough, welded-steel wire cases won't rot or burn. 

YOU SAVE COOLING TIME 

Users find their milk, placed in cooling rooms, cools in 1/3 the time 
in United Steel Cases. There is less material to cool. Your com- 
pressor runs less and your power bills are greatly reduced. 

YOU SAVE FLOOR SPACE 

United Steel Cases take less room in the plant, cooler room or truck— 
relieve crowded conditions to increase the efficiency of workers. 
YOU SAVE STORAGE AND HANDLING COSTS 

United Stee] Milk Cases are so lightweight and easy to handle, they 
save many hours daily in handling time. They reduce worker fatique 
and improve employee relations. 

YOU SAVE CUSTOMER TEMPERS 

Your customers are not embarrassed by clinging refuse and dirty 
bottles when you use these cleaner cases. There are no cracks or 
crevices to collect filth and bacteria. They will not hibernate cock- 
roaches and other vermin. 


Whether you use round or square glass bottles or paper cartons, there is a United Steel Case for all 
types and sizes that will give you these five-way savings. Write today for full details. 
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QUESTION NO. 1—Being a sub- 
scriber to your magazine | would 
like to ask you this question: how 
would you go about determining 
the value of a milk and ice cream 
plant offered for sale? What gen- 


eral formula could be used? 
ANSWER NO. 1—To determine the 
value (selling price) of a milk and ice 
cream plant, you must consider three 
factors: the actual book value of tan- 
gible assets (receivables, real estate, 
equipment, inventories, prepaid ex- 
penses, minus all liabilities), the value 
of the gallonage of milk and_ ice 
cream, and the value of goodwill. Ex- 
pressed as a formula: net tangible 
gallonage + goodwill 
selling price. This formula will hold 


assets 


if the business, or its capital stock, 
is to be sold as a unit. Many states 
have a bulk sales act or its equivalent 
which permits of the sale of busi 
ness’s assets without the assumption of 
its liabilities. Very often the accounts 
receivable of a business are not sold 
with it, but remain the property of 
the seller, to be turned over to him 
as collected. 


As I see it, your problem is solely 
one of valuation. The tangible assets 
spoken of above should cause no par 
ticular problem in valuation, whether 
or not the receivables are included. 
The gallonage valuation will be based 
partially on the going value of a gal 
lon of business in your market, tem 
pered by what a prospective purchaser 
is willing to pay. For instance, one 
quart of milk per day can be worth 
anything from $3.00 to $15.00. It 
vour volume is 2,000 quarts per day, 
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Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He’ll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 











it can be worth from $6,000 to $30,- 
This gallonage 
factor is often confused with goodwill 
to some extent, although it should not 
be. Goodwill is the excess of earn 


000 to a purchaser. 


ing power over what may be called a 
normal return, capitalized. For in- 
stance, if your business can earn six 
percent of sales as against a market 
average of say five percent, your good- 
will is one percent of sales. If there 
is a reasonable expectation that that 
earning power will continue, your to- 
tal goodwill would be one percent of 
total sales expected for a certain fu- 
ture period, usually the next five years. 
However, in our currently unsettled 
economy, one cannot foresee the fu- 
ture. It will be almost impossible, 


therefore, to arrive at any but a nego- 


tiated value for goodwill, as between 
seller and purchaser of a business. 


To illustrate a simple calculation, 
assume a plant for sale with 2,000 
quarts of business. Total tangible as- 
sets are $75,000. Total liabilities are 
$15,000. 





Total Tangible Assets $75,000 
Total Liabilities 15,000 
Book Value of Business 60,000 
ies alate, a eatin 

2,000 quarts @ 7.00 per quart 14.000 
Goodwill: negotiated 1,000 


Total Selling Price $75,000 


QUESTION NO. 2—lt is our desire 
to install a modern cost accounting 
system that will reflect for our man- 
agement a unit cost for each prod- 
uct marketed. We would like your 
suggestions as to the proper sys- 
tem to install. We realize there are 
two generally known systems — 
production order method and costs 
by processes. The distribution of 
plant overhead is a problem — 
whether to apply it on the basis of 
machine-hours, direct labor hours, 
prime cost or direct labor cost? 
Which is best? 


ANSWER NO. 2—You might obtain 
from the Milk Industry Foundation, 
H. L. Rust Building, Washington 5, 
D. C., their Accounting Manual for 
Milk Dealers. 
able to members, and, I believe, to 


This manual is avail- 
non-members. I don’t know its cost, 
but I believe it to be not too expensive. 
It contains some costing information. 


In installing your system, you will 
have to decide whether you want a 
complete cost set up to reveal costs 
and profits by line of product (as A 
milk, B milk, cheese, buttermilk, ete. 
or simply a cost finding procedure to 
show you departmental costs only (as 
fluid milk division, cheese division, 
ice cream division, surplus, etc.). The 
departmental set up will be easier to 
install and operate, but it will not, of 

(Please turn to Page 57 
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AND SO IS A BALANCED BUDGET! 


Every time a bottle returns it brings extra profits. To help 
cut down your package cost, market your product in Liberty 
Returnable Glass bottles — the display containers with greater 
returns. 


foe lthy Mil -p ae -Me(-t3(elil-Te MoM alursielileMacltlelmarclileliiatemelite Mille 
temperature sterilization, Liberty FLAME-POLISH, Returnable 
Glass bottles are good for 40-50-60 trips! There is greater 
returnability from the sparkling brilliance of Liberty Bottles 
and their Lustro-Color label designs. 


THE DISPLAY CONTAINER WITH BETTER RETURNS 
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MORE CLEANING AIDS 


Some Additions to a Growing Family 


By JOHN R. PERRY 


National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 


Since the article 
é, f, . entitled “Special 
Equipment for Ef 
feature fective and Econom 
ical Cleaning” was 
written, several ad- 
ditional New Clean- 
ing Aids have been 
brought to their final state. All of 
them have been carefully tested and 
all but the most recent one have 
proven their desirability under oper- 
ating conditions. These new devices 
not only improve the cleaning opera 
tion but also effect worthwhile savings 
in time and materials. They are help- 
ful in dairy and ice cream plants and 
also in other food plants. 


These latest new cleaning aids were 
designed to fill definite needs. They 
further widen the adaptability of the 
new cleaning aids which can be ad 
vantageously utilized in plants of vit 


tually any size and capacity. 


To use the majority of these latest 
devices the same fundamental facil 
ities described and explained in the 
article mentioned are needed. A sat 
isfactory Hot Water Generator and 
generally one or more Tempering 
Valves are necessary to supply Tem 
pered Water for rinsing. A proper 


Cleaning Solution Tank. either sta 


tionary or portable, is necessary to 
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problem. 





Mr. Perry, whose three installment article, Special Equip 
ment for Efficient and Economical Cleaning, appeared in 
recent issues of the “American Milk Review,” is back again 
with some improved devices. These pieces of equipment wer 
developed by Mr. Perry in his capacity as an engineer with 
the National Dairy Products Company Incorporated. Trained 
in both engineering and dairy processing, he approaches the 
cleaning problem as a practical man _ tackling a_ practical 








supply cleaning solution of the proper 
strength and temperature for the 
scrubbing of processing equipment. 
Adequate electric current with out- 
lets where needed is essential. And 
a sufficiency of compressed air at cet 


tain locations is advantageous. 


Controlled Pressure Water Station 


This device will do exactly what 
the Controlled Pressure Water Station 
(Cabinet Type) will do. It includes the 
pressure regulating valve, the strainer, 
the pressure gauge, the master valve 
and the hose hanger but does not 
have the cabinet. The elimination of 
the cabinet makes the price of this 
unit about one-third less than that of 
the one with the cabinet. All the parts 
are compactly and neatly arranged 
and, since the unit is made of stain 


less steel and chromium plated bronze, 





Hand solution fed brush of the gong type 

has offset in handle to permit comfort- 

able scrubbing. Brush may be grasped 
by the back if operator desires. 


it is attractive in appearance as well 
as long-lived. It can be readily at 
tached to any wall or column by 
means of the spacers. It is possibl 
to alter the design so that there ar 
two hose outlets and two _ hose 


brackets. 


Since water with a pressure which 
permits proper rinsing is essential and 
because excessive water — pressur 
means using more water and fuel to 
heat it than is needed, (both of which 
are generally expensive) it is desir- 
able and profitable to control the 
pressure of the water used. Henc« 
a Water Station which controls pres 
sure is advantageous from both an 


operating and an economy standpoint 


Hand Solution Fed Brush 


This Brush is of a design which ob 
servation has shown is the most popu 
lar for brushes used for close-up scrub 
bing. The handle, brush back and 
bristle head are of a plastic like ma 
terial which although it has great 
strength is approximately half th 
weight of aluminum, resists the action 
of strong alkalis and strong acids. The 
Brush weighs only approximately fit 
teen ounces. Its handle is of such a 
design that it not only is comfortable 
to hold but also does not tire the 
operator. Its Nylon bristles are prop 


erly spaced, of the proper length and 
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DAIRIES CUT HOODING COSTS with 
STANDARD’S NEW DUPLEXHOOD MODEL 13! 
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EXCLUSIVE NEW HOOD-DATING DEVICE 


Dairies from coast to coast are praising the amazing new Hood- 
Dating device developed for use on Standard’s new Duplexhood 
Model 13 hooding machine! There is nothing else like it... 
only Standard has this time-saving, space-saving, cost-cutting 
device, that DATES AS IT SEALS. 

Simple, easy and inexpensive to combine with the Duplexhood 
Model 13. Together, the Duplexhood Model 13 and the dating 
device cut bottling costs to an amazing degree. With them you'll 
need less storage space for closures; speed production; cut 
inventory and handling costs, too! 
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Find out how little it costs to install the Duplexhood Model 13 

the with Hood-Dating device. Phone, write or wire for complete 
net details on this profit-making combination. 
pres 
das CHECK THESE COST-SAVING FEATURES: 
ont 

. » » On Duplexhood Model 13 
@ Top efficiency on filling line @ Low maintenance cost 
1 ob @ Reduces product loss ... @ Uses only 12 square feet of 
opu practically no breakage floor area 
rub @ Easy-to-clean stainless steel @ Lessdowntime... increased 
construction labor efficiency 
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of the proper diameter so that it scrubs 
effectively. Since this Brush is solution 
fed no pail of cleaning solution is 
needed when it is used. This means 
the elimination of a lot of fatigue and 
wasted motion as well as the fact that 
scrubbing is done in a bath of clean- 
ing solution of the correct tempera- 
ture. 

Cleaning solution is fed to this 
Brush through its handle by a special 
4” Cleaning Solution Hose. The flow 
of the cleaning solution is controlled 
by means of a simple, hand-operated 
valve located on the top of the brush 
back. The cleaning solution leaves 
the bristle head through small orifices 
so located that the bristles always 
move in a bath of the cleaning solu- 
tion. 


The bristle head is reversible so that 
when the front end bristles wear down 
the bristle head can be turned about 
and thus the Brush can be used for a 
long time. The Brush is also refillable. 
When the bristles become too short 
it can be equipped with a new set 
of bristles. 


Because of the simpler design and 
construction of this Brush, it is esti- 
mated it will cost about one-third as 
much as any one of the Solution Fed 
Brushes described and pictured in the 
article, Special Equipment for Effec- 
tive and Economical Cleaning. 


Where this new Brush has been 
used it has given satisfactory results 
and has been well liked. 


Since the article Special Equipment 
for Effective and Economical Clean- 
ing was written operators who have 
used the Portable Cleaner Table men- 
tioned therein have found it to be 
exceptionally well adapted for clean- 
ing special equipment such as muta- 
tors of continuous freezers, spirals in 
certain filling equipment, etc. It has 
also been found to be valuable, par- 
ticularly in small plants, for cleaning 
sanitary fittings and small sanitary 
parts as well as separator and clari- 
fier discs. In addition it can take the 
place of a Portable Cleaning Solution 
Tank because it has a Cleaning Solu- 
tion Tank. 


When the Portable Cleaner Table 
is equipped with a Hand Solution Fed 
Brush of the gong type and a small 
Shut-Off Valve it becomes an excel- 
lent piece of equipment for all man- 
ner of close-up cleaning as well as for 
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Front and side views of the Controlled Pressure Water Station (open type) shows strainer 

and pressure regulator above and the master valve with attached hose hanger below. 

Side view shows spacer by means of which the Water Station is anchored to the wall yet 
provides space to permit cleaning. 


cleaning the demountable parts men 
tioned. 


Although every effort has been 
made to eliminate hammering of sani- 
tary fittings with Sanitary Fittings 
Wrenches, nevertheless, a _ certain 
amount of hammering with wrenches 
is done. This, of course, damages the 
sanitary fittings. Also, the conven- 
tional Sanitary Fittings Wrench, if 
dropped upon a piece of processing 
equipment, may damage it. In order 
to prevent damage to sanitary fittings 
and processing equipment, the Neo- 
prene coated Sanitary Fittings Wrench 
with Hammer Members was designed. 
The Sanitary Fittings Wrench with 
Hammer Members is like the conven 
tional Sanitary Fittings Wrench but 
has a relatively thick coating of Neo- 
prene which is very strongly bonded 
to the metal. It also has hammer mem- 
bers, attached to the claws, which 
are made of a very tough material but 
which is softer than the metal of the 
sanitary fittings and processing equip- 
ment. So, if metal sanitary fittings are 
hammered with this Wrench, they 
should not be damaged. The hammer 
members are readily replaceable in 
case they wear out. 


Rinsing Assembly for Pipe Washers 


Proper rinsing of sanitary pipe is 
essential not only to remove soil but 


also to minimize bacterial contamina- 
tion. Experience has shown that the 
conventional method of rinsing sani- 
tary pipe is generally unsatisfactory 
and time consuming. Inasmuch as 
there are a number of conventional 
sanitary pipe washers in use in dairy 
and ice cream plants which are in 
good condition and which some ope- 
rators, therefore, hesitate to discard 
and replace with either Sanitary Pipe 
Cleaners or Sanitary Pipe Cleanerettes, 
a Rinsing Assembly has been designed 
which, provided Tempered Water is 
available, can be attached to a con- 
ventional sanitary pipe washer and 
so make possible proper rins':¢ of 
sanitary pipe. This Rinsing Assembly 
has now been in use for some time 
and is giving good results. 


The Rmsing Assembly comprises a 
long trough having on the working 
end an Outside Rinse Assembly and 
an Inside Rinse Assembly. It can be 
had in two forms. In the simplified 
form the flow of the rinse water is 
controlled by means of a conventional 
globe valve whose handwheel is con- 
veniently located at the front of the 
unit and the rinse water flows during 
the period the sanitary pipe is being 
scrubbed and rinsed. In the more 
complete and, therefore, more desir- 
able form the flow of rinse water is 
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IN DOUBLE-EFFECT ECONOMIES... 


by adding a 


nil 
EVAPORATOR | 


to your vacuum pan 


Conversion ~_ greater profits and ex- 
tra capacity. By adding a BUFLOVAK 
Evaporator to your coil pan, you enjoy 
the benefits of double effect economies 
with a smaller capital investment. You 
get increased capacity . . . lower produc- 
tion costs . . . and a better product! All 
that adds up to greater profits! 


BUFLOVAK pioneered in the scientific 
development of multiple effect evapora- 
tion for dairy and food products and 
offers you, therefore, the broad experi- 
ence gained from more than 400 instal- 
lations. 


A coil type vacuum pon converted to BUFLOVAK 


GET THE MOST OUT OF EXISTING EQUIPMENT 











Double Effect operation 



































March, 





1951 


Mt Baflovak VAPOR HEATER 


For further production economies, equip your multiple effect evaporator with a BUFLOVAK 
Vapor Heater. Vapor heat ordinarily lost in the condenser is used to heat milk from 
40° F.-115° F. at no fuel cost whatever. The amount of cooling water used in the con- 
denser is sharply reduced because less vapor remains to be handled. In triple effect oper- 
tion, savings of 67% in steam and 80% in cooling water are realized over single effect 
operation. A saving of over 50% in both steam and cooling water is yours in double effe-t 
operation. Vapor heaters can be furnished with new BUFLOVAK Evaporators or fitted into 
existing installations. 


ADD FLEXIBILITY WITH A Saflovaé MILK DRYER 


Be ready to meet any conceivable market demand by supplementing your BUFLOVAK 
Evaporator with a BUFLOVAK Milk Dryer for direct conversion from liquid to nonfat 
dry milk solids, dry whole milk, and sweet or sour buttermilk 


Write for Bulletins 343 and 344 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


















controlled automatically by a Roller 


Trigger Assembly simpler than that 
of the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner and the 
Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette. When the 
unit has the automatic rinse water 
control, the rinse water flows only) 
when the sanitary pipe is being rinsed 
which, of course, minimizes the use 
of both the water and the fuel used 
to heat it. 


Outside Brush Assembly for 
Sanitary Pipe Washers 


While the proper way to scrub the 
outside of sanitary pipe is by means 
of solution fed rotating brushes, it is 
practical to have these only in the 
Sanitary Pipe Cleaner which, perhaps, 
is not justified in smaller operations 
and which some operators may hesi 
tate to install because they have con 
ventional sanitary pipe washers in 
good operating condition. In some 
cases, satisfactory cleaning of much 
sanitary pipe can be had by running 
the sanitary pipe through stationary 
Outside Brushes which are properly 
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Portable Cleaning Table (left) is used in conjunction with the 
small Shut-Off Valve, the Hand Solution Fed Brush, and a large 
Shut-off Valve with a Blade Nozzle. The Stationary Cleaning 


This sketch of the Out- 
side Brush Assembly 
shows how the clean- 
ing solution is fed to 
the top of the brush. 
Solution drops onto 
the sanitary pipe as 
it is being scrubbed. 


designed and which are solution fed. 
An Outside Brush Assembly has been 
designed which can be attached to 
the majority of conventional sanitary 
pipe washers. Where this is used not 
only is the cleaning of the outside of 
the sanitary pipe speeded up very 
greatly but also only a relatively small 
amount of hand scrubbing of the out- 
side of such pipe is generally neces 


sary. 


For some time it has been known 
that a Centralized “Chlorine” Spray 
Sterilizer System is desirable and eco 
nomical in larger plants. However, 
the installation of such a system was 
complicated by the fact that no satis- 
factory pipe was available made of a 
material resistant to the action of sod 
ium hypochlorite. Now, however, pipe 
of a plastic like material resistant to 
the action of sodium hypochlorite, 
which can be installed in the same 
manner as brass pipe, is available. 
During the past year or so a number 
of Centralized “Chlorine” Spray Steri 
lizer Systems have been installed in 


Solution Tank (right) shows the charging manhole on top, sight 
glass assembly, thermometer, and heating elements on botton 


drain. 


larger plants and are giving good sat 
istaction. 

Where a “Chlorine” 
Spray Sterilizer System is installed, 


Centralized 


a large tank, ordinarily with a capac- 
itv of twenty-five or fifty gallons, is 
located as centrally as possible and 
compressed air piped to it. The sod- 
ium hypochlorite solution is carried 
from this tank to the several Gun Sta- 
tions. Compressed air is also brought 
to the Gun Stations. At each Gun 
Station, 


stalled in both the sodium hypochlorite 


pressure regulators are in- 


line and the air line, just ahead of the 
small master valves. Then, by carry- 
ing the air pressure in the tank a little 
greater than that needed in the Gun 
Station where the highest pressure is 
used, it is possible to have whatever 
pressure is desired and needed at each 
Gun Station. 


New Coating Material 


For some time the writer has been 
searching for a material truly  suit- 
able for lining and coating the bodies 
of the New Cleaning Aids used for 
cleaning sanitary pipe, sanitary fit- 
tings separators, discs, etc., as well 
as the tanks of the portable cleaning 
solution units and for coating some 
of the other New Cleaning Aids. It is 
believed that such a material has been 
It has been available in the 
United States for only 


short time. 


found. 


a relatively 


Please turn to Page 61 
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Lendmater tha great beideely 
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Every day that brings more material shortages 
and delayed deliveries of new production equip- 
ment makes the machinery you now have in 
your plant more difficult to replace—more valu- 
able. Its continued operation must be protected 
if production schedules are to be maintained. 
Steps should be taken now to assure continued 
efficient performance of every machine through 
a program of Planned Maintenance. 


An important step you can take now is to 
send for the Dari-Lube Manual and Lubrication 
Chart for Cherry-Burrell equipment. The manual 
is a handy reference book that tells you which 
of the specially designed Dari-Lubes to use at 
every friction point . . . when to lubricate... 
where and how much. The convenient Lubrica- 
tion Chart serves as a constant reminder to the 
operator of his part in the Planned Maintenance 
Program. This is a simple but effective way to 
conserve vital machinery and continue to get 
the most from machines, manpower and money. 


As a further aid to you, we are now printing 
up-to-date maintenance manuals for Cherry- 
Burrell equipment. Send this coupon with a list 
of your Cherry-Burrell equipment to us so that 
you will get these invaluable guides to Planned 
Maintenance when available. 


Now more than ever. . 


. .. it is important that you get together with your 
Cherry-Burrell representative and Branch Engineer 
ee ae 
Engineered Production — greater output per man- 
hour. With the help of scale models and engineer- 
ing guidance, you will be able to spot production 
weaknesses easily .. . make plans more wisely so 
that your plant production and profits will be more 
secure against the uncertainties of the future. 


SEND FOR YOUR DARI-LUBE MANUAL 


Cherry-Burre!ll Corporation 
Dept. 102 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, ILincis 


C’ Send Dari-Lube Manual & Chart 
C Send Engineered Production Booklet 


(D Send maintenance manuals on this equipment 
(List attached) when available 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 


James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Questions 
should be addressed to either Dr. 
White or Dr. Holland, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Stocking 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y 


Slow Lactic Acid Cultures 


QUESTION — We make buttermilk 
and cottage cheese in our plant and 
every few months we have trouble 
getting the milk to set up. We carry 
our own starter and develop a new 
one every month or two. Despite 
this, we find that every once in a 
while the milk will not be curdled 
in the morning and usually bad 
flavors will appear even if it does 
curdle later in the forenoon. What 
may cause this trouble and how 
can we avoid it? 


R. C. B., Kentucky 


ANSWER-It is not uncommon for 
lactic acid cultures carried in labora 
tories or in plants to develop acid 
slowly or even fail to coagulate milk 
during an extended period. Some- 
times the change in rate of coagula- 
tion is gradual and in other instances 
is sudden, and a starter that works 
normally one day will fail the next. 
Delayed coagulation has been ascribed 
to various causes but bacteriophage 
seems to be of primary importance as 
a cause of this trouble. Phage troubles 
appear to be on the increase in many 
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of the important dairy countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 


Bacteriophages in cultures cannot 
be seen under the microscope. They 
are not affected by freezing and only 
slightly by drying. Most are more re- 
sistant to heat than are the organisms 
they inhibit. Mists thrown out by 
separators and clarifiers often distri- 
bute these troublesome materials 
throughout a plant. Chlorine solutions 
are effective in cleaning up premises 
and utensils that have been infected 
with phage. 


Sometimes outbreaks of slow cul 
tures that evidently are due to phage 
disappear without special control 
methods. Frequently the defect per- 
sists and may become so serious that 
vats of cheese and buttermilk are lost 
unless a resistant culture is obtained. 
Many plants carry several starters 
from different sources and often one 
or more of these may prove resistant 
to the phage that is active against 
others and thus provide an immediate 
solution to the problem. If this is not 
the case, cultures should be obtained 
from new sources. Outbreaks of con- 
siderable duration have been immedi- 
ately terminated by bringing in a cul- 
ture from a new source. On the other 
hand, if a new culture is brought in 
from the same source as the old ones, 
outbreaks may continue even when all 
possible precautions are taken in car- 
rying the starters. The end of a phage 
outbreak by the use of cultures from 
a new source is no guarantee for the 
future. In some plants cultures from 
new sources are obtained frequently. 
Those not needed immediately are 
kept frozen for use in an emergency. 


RY PROBLEM 





Some plants undoubtedly provide 
more opportunities for phage to get 
into the air than others. Cheese plants 
with milk, curd and whey to be han- 
dled are probably the worst. Open 
whey separators are especially import- 


ant. 


lo minimize troubles from slow 
starters, all possible care should be 
taken in the normal handling of the 
cultures. Separate rooms for handling 
and transferring them are advisable 
to reduce the opportunities for phage 
to enter from the air of the plant. 
These rooms are better if removed 
some distance from the manufacturing 
part of the plant or may even be in 
another building. 


Phage evidently can be carried on 
equipment and in various other ways. 
It may be present in milk as it comes 
from the farms. Chlorine sprays are 
effective when chemical treatment of 
equipment, air, etc., seems advisable. 


Disinfection of Stables 


QUESTION—Can you tell us what 
we can use to disinfect a stable to 
destroy bacteria which cause mas- 
titis? Can we use bichloride of 
mercury or chloride of lime? Our 
milk plant manager objects to the 
odor of our disinfectant, which he 
says gets into the milk. 


R. M., Ohio 


ANSWER-—Bichloride of mercury is 
not a satisfactory material to use as a 
disinfectant in dairy barns because it 
unites with albuminous substances in 
the dirt and is quickly neutralized so 
that it does not act as a disinfectant. 
Also, although it has very strong ger- 
micidal power, it has the disadvant- 
age of being a violent poison and its 
use as a general stable disinfectant is 
not to be recommended. Chloride of 
lime should not be used either because 
it has certainly as disagreeable an odor 
as does the other common disinfect- 
ant.’ Also, it is of uncertain strength 
and consequently does an uncertain 
job of disinfecting. Its use as a dis- 
infectant has been greatly overrated. 


Please turn to Page 57) 
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| “HMM—HERE'S A CASE 
~ WORTH INVESTIGATING” 


MILK CONTAINERS) 
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i SMOOTH ®@ Improved design eliminates any possibility MORE ECONOMICAL ©@ Satisfied bottlers who deliver 
of scratching. milk in paper containers have established Cumberland 
SAG-PROOF @ All steel, double reinforced bottom is BOUND-O-STEEL as the case that reduces cost of distri- 

? remarkably resistant to distortion yet absorbs shock. bution. You can't afford not to have Cumberland BOUND- 

lo ‘ ; O-STEEL cases. 

5. NEST SECURELY ®@ Instant four-side nesting with metal CAPACITIES 

of to metal contact top and bottom facilitates stacking. 

. - 12 Quart (18 Pint or 24 Half Pint) Containers 

4 STURDY ® Selected, low thermal conductivity hardwood 16 Quart (24 Pint or 32 Half Pint) Containers 

‘. and heavy gage galvanized sheet steel are used in an 20 Quart (30 Pint or 40 Half Pint) Containers 
original design. (Patent applied for.) 24 Quart (36 Pint or 48 Half Pint) Containers 


*There is a Cumberland Case for every requirement. See 
your jobber or write us direct for descriptive literature. 


CUMBERLAND 


CASE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


s er, 

GENERAL UTILITY DOORSTEP 
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MARJIEMAE BURNHAM 
Secretary 
North Dakota Dairy Industries 


Association 


Fargo, North Dakota 














WAS BORN on a Wisconsin dairy 
farm and lived there the best part 
of my life (the first 18 years that 


is). I can’t boast of milking 20 cows 
mght and morning though we did 
have a beautiful herd of Guernseys. 
My only experience in milking was 
when I was about 15 and thought that 
in order to be glamorous one had to 
have fingernails at least half an inch 
long. I decided to learn to milk and 
picked out the best cow in the herd 
for my first attempt. I guess I nearly 
ruined her with my fingernails—any- 
Way, it was an upsetting experience 
all the way around and I was told 


never to darken the barn door again. 


Graduated from Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, State Teachers College, ma- 
joring in English, taught that subject 
for five years in Wisconsin schools. 
But at the end of the first year I had 
already decided that it was useless for 
me to try to teach young people how 
to speak good English when I had 
barely mastered the subject myself. 
Les.des, 1 was only 18 years old when 
| started teaching and people kept 


mistaking me for one of my pupils. 


So I ended my career as a school 
marm and entered Madison Business 
College at Madison, Wisconsin. After 
graduation | went to work in a law 
office. During the time I worked there 
a Mr. John Burnham came to edit the 


local newspaper. Then in 1945 he up 
and went to North Dakota. A month 
later I followed. He was a staff write 
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When we wrote to Mrs. Burnham 
suggesting she participate in our “Pre- 
senting the Ladies” feature we asked, 
if she was agreeable, that she give us 
a brief biographical outline so that we 
might write the article. What came 
back was not a brief outline but a 
story highlighting her activit‘es in the 
dairy industry. Accompanying this 
capsule autobiography was a finished 
article written by her husband cover- 
ing approximately the same ground. 
Each version has so much merit that 
we cannot resist printing them both. 





on the Fargo Forum and I went io 
work in a law office in Fargo. In Jan- 
uary, 1947, we were married and in 
October of that same year he left the 
paper and became Executive Secretary 
of the North Dakota Dairy Industries 
Association. I continued in the Jaw 
office until January 1, 1948. I had 
listened so much to “a woman’s place 
is in the home” that I decided I was 
going to see if they knew what they 
were talking about. Two months after 
my husband accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary he lost the steti- 
ographer who had been with the As- 
sociation since its inception (in 1947), 
and who had a hazy idea of what it 
was all about. He hired another, fresh 
out of business college, and it was dif 
ficult for her to acquire even the hazy 
idea. So after two more months John 
came to me with tears in his eyes and 


on bended knee begged me to come 





and work for him. There is something 
about a man on his knees that gets 
me, particularly that one, so I came to 
work for him. That was my introduc- 
tion to the Dairy Industries Associa- 
tion. I well remember the day John 
dictated a letter to me and left. I was 
transcribing when I came to a word 
which could be nothing other than 
“springing,” but the next word was 
“heifers.” I pondered over that one. 
Using my imagination I had visions 
of heifers springing over hill and dale 
but in all my years on the farm no 
such experience had broadened my 
education. I did the only sensible 
thing. I just stopped transcribing un- 
til he returned to the office and | 
could ask “did you say ‘springing heif- 
ers?’ ” After he had explained the facts 
of life to me I finished transcribing 
the letter. 


Iie worked in the office with me for 
another year when he accepted a posi- 
tion as Experiment Station editor at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege in Fargo. On August 1, 1949, | 
found myself alone in the office. The 
directors asked if I would stay on un- 
til they could replace John. We were 
just two months from the Annual 
Dairy Show, with much publicity and 
other work to be done. The Dairy 
Show is followed by the Annual Con- 
vention. I felt it would be unfair to 
leave the office with so much to be 
done so I stayed. The Dairy Show 
came to a successful conclusion—the 
Annual Convention arrived. The Di- 
rectors made no attempt to hire a new 
executive secretary. Another Dairy 
Show is now history; another Annual 
Convention and still I am alone in 
the office. 

What do I do—anything and every- 
thing which 10 directors ask me plus 
all the other things I learned while 
working with John. It is difficult to 
enumerate the variety of duties in an 
office such as this. I do everything 
from arranging transfer of registration 
papers on cattle to keeping the books. 
I attend all directors meetings, issue 
news releases, issue semi-monthly bul- 
letins, arrange the conventions, attend 
national conventions, solicit member- 
ship (both industry and associated). | 
have increased the number of associ- 
ate members from 40 to 69—never un- 
derestimate the power of a woman. 
When I am introduced to a salesman 


(Please turn to Page 62) 
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This exclusive Rotax assembly assures positive, 
unfailing valve operation. Its proven design over- 
comes disadvantages of ordinary electric controls. 
Precision setting of diversion point and unfailing 
operation of diversion valve are certain. Continual 
adjustment is eliminated. 





This advance-design, Foxboro-developed reset unit 
permits correct adjustment for any process condi- 
tion. It also permits close setting of top tempera- 
ture and fast stabilizing of control with minimum 
of temperature overrun and no cycling. Reset 
control for HTST pasteurizers was pioneered by 
Foxboro over 10 years ago. Its advantages are 
thoroughly proven, widely recognized. 


OX BOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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your HTST pasteurizing 


Foxboro Pasteurlog Controller (left on panel), famous for its 
exclusive Rotax electrical control system, records milk temperature, 
operates diversion valve and records valve operation. Foxboro 
Model 40 Indicating Reset Controller (right) maintains exact 
pasteurizing temperature regardless of variations in raw milk tem- 
perature and steam pressure. No separate steam pressure control 
needed. 


Right now is a good time to get rid of this “monkey 
doodling” . .. just to regulate a pressure valve. With 
Foxboro Stabilog Reset Control there’s no pressure 
valve to operate. This up-to-date control completely 
eliminates the pressure controller required by old- 
fashioned proportioning systems! 

What's more, Foxboro Stabilog Reset control pro- 
vides closer control of pasteurizing temperature . . . 
smoother daily production . . . and it eliminates need- 
less operation of the diversion valve too. For more 
than 10 years, it has been demonstrating these advan- 
tages on many leading dairy HTST pasteurizing 
installations. 

No dairy needs to be behind the times on operating 
efficiency. Learn what modern HTST pasteurizing 
control with Foxboro Stabilog Reset is doing for others 

. what it can do for you. Write for details. The 
Foxboro Company,2663 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Instruments that 
improve product uniformity 


h /) Take the “Acrobatics” out of 
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SALES and SALESMEN 


A Page for Sales Managers 


How Profitable Is Each Individual Milk Route ? 


By C. W. ESMOND 
G. P. Gunlach & Co. 














NE ROUTE may be more profit- 
O able than another because it ab- 

sorbs a large total number of 
units with a reasonable amount of 
driving. The number of units per mile 
of driving may be high. 


However, another route delivering 
the same number of units per mile of 
driving may be even more profitable 
because, in this case there is a greater 
percentage of by-products units, such 
as cream, buttermilk, cheese, dairy 
spreads, etc. 

So the wise dairy operator, work- 
ing to increase total profits by making 
each individual route more profitable, 
keeps a keen eve on what each route 
is selling, as well as on the total dol- 
lar volume or the total 
units. 


number of 


We had the opportunity a few years 
ago of looking over the shoulder of a 
dairy operator who compared the rel- 
ative efficiency of several different milk 
distribution plants under his control, 
as to nine factors: 


1. Proportion of long profit prod- 
ucts handled 


2. Units per day per average retail 
route 

Se] Y r 

3. Units per day per average 


wholesale route 


4. Ratio of daily route returns to 
retail sales 


ul 


Ratio of daily route returns to 

wholesale sales 

6. Weekly sales per retail customer 
in units 

7. Weekly sales per wholesale cus- 
tomer in units 

8. Number of retail units delivered 

per mile of driving 


9. Number of wholesale units de- 


livered per mile of driving 


This operator found that one of his 
operations was putting out almost 99% 
of its volume in the form, either of 
homogenized milk or the by-products 
referred to previously. Homogenized 
Milk with Vitamin D had almost en- 
tirely replaced regular milk and it com- 
manded a le premium. So, along with 
buttermilk, cream, chocolate milk and 
cheese, the margin of profit per unit 
of sale in this operation was unusu- 
ally high. 


The plant standing next highest in 
this category was selling 65% of its 
volume in products showing a wider 
margin of profit than the quart of reg- 
ular milk. The average of all plants in 
the group was 37% of volume in units 
showing a larger margin of profit than 
the quart of regular milk. 


It was company policy to maintain 
as high a ratio of retail to wholesale 
sales as possible. In this category the 
three highest plants ranged from 56 
to 58% of retail business and the aver- 
age of all plants was 34% retail and 
66% wholesale. The average number 
of gallons delivered per day per whole- 








“| WANT HOMOGENIZED MILK!” 





sale route was 253 but the highest 
plant showed an average of 391 gal- 
lons. 

The plant with the best average vol- 
ume on retail routes averaged 168 gal- 
lons per route, while the average of 
all plants was 111 gallons per route. 


Comparison of Sales Per Stop 

There was a comparison of average 
sales per stop, both wholesale and re- 
tail. In wholesale the highest plant 
showed an average of 44.1 gallons per 
stop per week; the low plant an aver- 
age of 18.5 gallons per stop per week. 
The average for all plants was 32.5 
gallons per stop per week. 


The comparison of milk usage by 
retail customers showed the two high- 
est plants to have an average of 2.1 
gallons per customer per week; the 
lowest plant an average of 1.1 gallons 
per customer per week. The average 
for all plants was 1.85 gallons per cus- 
tomer per week. 

The quantity of ‘returns’ directly 
affects profit. The plant standing high- 
est in this comparison showed an aver- 
age daily return of only .7%. This low 
percentage of returns rose gradually 
so that the two plants with the worst 
showing, had a percentage return of 
7% and of 8% respectively. 


As might be surmised there was a 
wide range in delivery cost per dollar 
of sales. The most efficient plant at 
that time had a delivery cost of 7.7¢ 
per dolar of sales and the least effi- 
cient plant a delivery cost of 18.4c. 


The average dairy operator with one 
plant has little chance to compare the 
average of his entire operation with 
the average of other plants. But he 
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America’s{fastest growing 


TASTE TREAT & HOTOR ¥j COLD: 


made with Johnston chocolate flavoring 
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And there is a reason for this enthusiastic 
acceptance. You see, Johnston Powder is made 
of full, rich chocolate that never varies in 
quality. Makes it easy for you to produce a 
richer, far tastier chocolate milk at lower 

cost. See your Johnston representative or write 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY \ 
Milwaukee, Wis. ® Hillside, N. J. ~ 
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Routemen and Customers Like 


Sales Promotion Premiums 


Astonishing Results Have Been Obtained By the 


Modern Application of This Tested Sales Tool 


OT LONG AGO on Paul White 
N mans popular Teen Club tele 
vision show, sponsored by the 
Dairy 


sole purpose of selling dairy products 


American Association for the 
a miniature pencil sharpener in the 
a milk bottle was offered to 


the audience. 


form of 
In exchange for three 
milk bottle tops and ten cents in cash 
people who wrote in would receive 
one of these intriguing little items 
They were simple things, a milk bottle 
ibout an inch high with a built in 
pencil sharpener and a sort of key ring 
chain. Over a three or four month 
period there have been one hundred 
and two thousand letters received re 
No bette 


example of the effectiveness of promo 


questing this little gadget. 


tion premiums can be cited than this 


startling experience 


lo the dairy industry, long accus 


tomed to selling milk as milk or ice 
cream as ice cream or butter as butte: 
it may come as something of a shock 
this remarkable dynamite of the sales 
promotion premium. Nevertheless, the 
role of these gadgets, devices, gim 
micks or whatever one wishes to call 
them have proven their worth as sales 


aids without parallel. 


Within the last year a 
turer of toys over in Brooklyn, New 


manutac 











York, took a look at the dairy industry 
ind decided that there was a place 
for a good sales promotion toy in the 
business. The firm developed a plastic 
tumbler with a clown face and a hat 
that could be used as a cover fo 
the tumble: 
shaker. 
cut was persuaded to try the piece. 


The tumbler. known as CLOWNY, 


was not given away it was sold by 


turning it into a milk 
\ milk company in Connecti 


the routemen. In the space of three 
months this particular milk company 
sold 30,000 of the tumblers. It was a 
sales 


remarkable demonstration — of 


promotion. 


Spectacular Milk Shaker 

If the dairy had been distributing 
the tumbler-milk shakers as a side line 
for profit that would have been one 
thing but the point is that they sold 
them as promotional devices, impor- 
tant on two counts. The first object 
was to put into the hands of con 
sumers some device that would stimu 
This 


Che writer has two 


late the consumption of milk. 
the tumbler did. 
children. When two of these tumblers 
found their way into his home the 
results were almost unbelievable. The 
children immediately set about mak 
ing milk shakes. 


the family used two extra quarts of 


Over one weekend 


Routemen are not neces- 
sarily lying down on the 
job if they slack off on 
the number of calls they 
make. Probably in the 
majority of cases they 
have simply run out of 
something to talk about. 
Sales promotion devices 
give them a new ap- 
proach. Picture shows 
routeman explaining jin- 
gle contest sponsored by 
Sealright. Is she inter- 
ested? Well wouldn't 
most anybody be inter- 
ested in a chance for an 
all-expenses-paid trip to 
Hawaii? 








































































































The effectiveness of sales promotion prem- 

iums is well illustrated by Clowny. Great 

value of this type of premium is its use 
as a door opener. 


milk, an extra half a can of chocolate 
and an additional pint of ice cream 
The kids made milk shakes for every 
body at the drop of a hat. They 
slowed down a little after the first 
novelty of the milk shaker had worn 
off but even now at the mention of 
“milk shake” they rush to the cup 
board, get out the shaker and whip 
up a batch of milk shakes with the 


enthusiasm characteristic of children 


The second factor involved in the 
use of these tumblers as promotional 
devices, according to the dairy firm 
using them, was their value as a talk 
ing point for the routemen. Instead 
of using the well worn subjects of 
health 


service, economy and so on that have 


cream line, values, delivery 
constituted most of the talking points 
in the route salesman’s repertoire, the 
promotion premium gave him a new 
Indeed the 


use of the sales premium was sparked 


angle, a new approach. 


by a general apathy on the part of 
routemen. They had lost any great 
zest they may once have had for call 
ing on customers, primarily because 
they had nothing new to talk about, 
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advertising program we based it upon a 
completely new evaluation of available 
media. 
“From the standpoint of reader interest, 
physical attractiveness, and circulation 
we were greatly impressed by vou 
publication and unanimously included 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW with those 
meriting top rating. 
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se “We congratulate you upon the out 
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a Winter 
Market 


With a Do-cee-do chicken in the 

bread pan pickin’ up dough, these 

square dance enthusiasts are work- 

ing up a thirst that is money in 

the bank for whoever has orange- 
ade to sell. 


QUARE DANCING is a thirsty 
After the fiddler has 
spun his magic and the “caller” 


business. 


has chanted “take her out to get some 
air, anywhere ‘cause I don’t care” the 
dancers inevitably head for the re- 


freshment counter. 


The art has experienced a renais- 
sance during the last ten vears. Lit- 
erally millions of people from Maine 
to California are weaving the intricate 
patterns of the dance in thousands of 
homes. Because 


halls and square 


dancing is not confined to any par- 


ticular age group and because of the 
vast numbers of people dancing the 
Editors of the American Milk Review 
felt that the beverage preferences of 


Dairy Orange Has 


these people would serve as a reason- 


ably accurate guide for dairymen 
whose business these preferences are. 
Frankly we were astonished. These 
folks are not drinking hard liquor. 
They are not drinking beer. They are 
not even drinking the traditional car- 
bonated soda pop as much as one 
might expect. The undisputed champ, 
consumed in a ratio of two, three, 
even four to one over all other bever- 
ages, is non-carbonated orangeade. 


Up in Stepney, Connecticut there is 
is a young chap by the name of “Al” 
Brundage. “Al” is recognized as the 
best caller of square dances in New 
England and probably in the north- 


east. He has “called” in twenty-six 
























When this picture was 
taken the thermometer 
registered 2 above zero 
outside. What it demon- 
strates is that winter or 
not people are using soft 
drinks. Square dancers, 
@ good cross-section of 
the population, showed a 
marked preference for 
orangeade. The orange- 
ade in this picture was 
bottled by a soft drink 
distributor. It might just 
as well have been a 
dairyman. 































of the forty-eight states and operates 
his own square dance center at Step- 
ney. A portion of the revenue any 
operator of a dance center receives 
comes from the refreshment counter 
We asked “Al” what his experience 
with beverages had been. He told us 
without hesitation that at his “Country 
Barn” he sold twice as much orange 
as all of the other beverages put to- 
gether. He said, in addition, that in 
his trips around the country calling at 
square dances the experience appeared 
“People like that 
orange better than anything else that 


to be duplicated. 


is sold,” he declared. 


For dairymen this is an extremely 
important fact. It is estimated that 
per capita expenditure for soft drinks 
in the United States is eight dollars 
or a total expenditure for the nation 
in the vicinity of twelve million dol 
For the milk distrib 
utor with retail routes already estab 


lars annually. 


lished it is not very difficult to cash 
in on this really lucrative market. The 
fact that orangeade lends itself very 
easily to a dairy operation plus its 
demonstrated popularity makes it an 
exceedingly likely complement to th 
dairy products line. 

There are several reasons why milk 
distributors have seized upon orange 


ade as an additional product for thei 
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Fie. no need to worry about lead in the milk stream; 


We save money on cleaning too... 


bowls of every Sharples separator 


or clarifier are ALL STAINLESS STEEL. 


Smooth surfaced, corrosion-resistant— 


naturally they stay sanitary, 


easy-to-clean . . . indefinitely ! 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY 
SHARPLES IS... 


your best 
investment 































External balancing . . . the exclusive method 
developed by Sharples completely eliminates all 
unsanitary lead weights from inside the bowl. 


There’s nothing to come loose or wear away; 


no need for frequent, expensive bowl rebalancing. 
And the Sharples method is PROVED... 

by over 10 years experience . . . in hundreds of 
installations . . . where it is saving money 

every day of operation for users who 

look to Sharples for ONE QUALITY— 

THE BEST ... money in your pocket. 












(ue Liualily 
THE BEST—BUY HARPLES 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
2300 Westmoreland Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 














VERY TRADE employs _ tools 
Ek. peculiar to the activities in 

volved. The carpenter has_ his 
saws, hammers, levels, rulers, etc.. 
without which he could not efficiently 
build a structure. The plumber uses 
pipe cutters, threaders, wrenches, etc., 
peculiar to his calling. The civil engi 
neer employs his transits and me 
chanical devices of various types to 
make his work unquestionably accur 
ate. In fact, our modern world is 
built upon the efficient use of all types 
of mechanical aids to make easier liv- 
ing a fact rather than an ideal. Radio, 
television, radar, modern aviation. 
automobiles and many other things 
have been made possible by the de 
velopment and use of newer tools and 


methods. 


The field of sanitation offers no ex 
ception in the development and us 
of control equipment designed for 
specific purposes. In many instances. 
industry and representatives of official 
control agencies have not taken ad 
vantage of some of the tests available 
for field and laboratory use. Solution 
strengths are guessed at. with frequent 
failures to guess correctly. Essential 
determinations are often not made be 
cause of lack of specific testing equip 
ment. This is not sanitation as we 


understand it todav. 


If chemical treatment is necessar\ 
it is essential that it be efficient. Sani 
tization of equipment, chlorination of 
water, etc., cannot be accomplished 
by solutions of chemicals too weak for 
efficient performance. Too strong sol 
utions mav result in waste of finances. 


is well as unpalatable products 


Field men, non-technical plant men 
industry sanitarians, and official 
agency representatives are now able 
to make numerous sanitation tests 
quickly and easily with new simplified 


equipment and methods 
pH Test Set 


For determining the effective acid 


of detergent solutions. Set consists 


FIELD TEST 





By DR. W. H. HASKELL 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 


Sanitiation of equipment, 
chlorination of water 
and other phases of san- 
itation cannot be ac- 
complished by solutions 
of chemicals too weak 
for efficient perform- 
ance, says Dr. Haskell. 
Recent developments in 
field testing kits take the 
guess work out of opera- 
tions in the field. 


of indicator solution, color chart, and 


test tube. Simple to use. 
\lkaline Detergent Test Set 


Checks concentrations of alkaline 
detergent solutions. Required alka 
linity is important in securing clean 
equipment and alkalinity test sets 
make such determinations ‘possible. 
Set contains indicator, standard titrat 
ing solutions, and graduated _ test 


tube. 
Chlorine Test Set 


Ranging from 12 to 400 p.p.m., the 
use of this test is essential in check 
ing the chlorine concentration of san 
itizing solutions. Set contains one 
ounce dropper bottles each of potas 
sium iodide solutions, starch indicator 
solution, acetic acid solution, and 
N/10° sodium thiosulphate — solution; 


graduated test vial. 
Quaternary Test Set 


The expanding use Of quaternary 
ammonium compounds has dictated 
the necessity for the development of a 


quaternary test set for testing concen 









SETS IN SANITATION 





trations of quaternary ammonium 


sanitizing solutions. Simple, reliabk 


> 


Set contains 3 quaternary test soh 


tions, 3 droppers, graduated test tubs 


Water Hardness Test set 

Determination of water hardness ji 
frequently used as a guide in prod 
ucts selection for chemical cleaning 
Indispensable for efficient cleaning 
Contains one-ounce dropper bottle of 
standard soap solution, and graduated 
test bottle. A helpful aid to field men 
and sanitarians. 
ABCB Caustic Test Set 

Testing the caustic concentrations in 
bottle washing is an essential proce 
dure for both industry and official con 
trol agencies. Set contains one hottle 
of No. 1 Indicator Tablets; one bottl 
of No. 2 Titrating Tablets; glass 
measure and stirring rod. 
Combination Field Test Kit 

This kit contains, in the handy 
carrying case, all material necessary 
to make each of the six foregoing 


described tests. In addition, ampl 
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GAULIN 


Homogenizers 


In city after city, town after town, homogenized 
milk sales continue to grow by leaps and bounds. 
Records prove that homogenized milk is preferred 
by most users. 

Are you getting your share of this profit-increas- 
ing market? In fact, it’s almost a must for you to sell 
homogenized milk if you want to hold your present 
Customers and attract new ones, too. 
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You can easily increase your profit picture by 
installing a Gaulin Homogenizer. It meets all re- 
quirements for fast, economical homogenization . . . 
is sanitary, easy to keep clean... gives long operat- 
ing life with practically no maintenance. 

Remember, people like homogenized milk . . . 
like its smoother flavor, better taste and better 
keeping qualities. 

See your nearest jobber or write for bulletin 
describing the Gaulin Homogenizer. 


MANTON GAULIN 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


43 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


First in Homogenizers 











HOW 


KLENZADE 


CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 


Your 


SANITATION PROBLEMS 


Special Services All Plants Need 
LABORATORY seive “Sour tough cleoning. ond 


sanitizing jobs. Klenzade's com- 
SERVICES plete laboratory makes recom- 

mendations without obligation. 

Klenzade's free Water Analysis 
WATER Service gives you specific recom- 


ANALYSIS — Sen's ond proper, methods. for 
your water. 
i . without obli- 
P LANT action, Feld Technician to your 
rvey a 
SANITATION oy jouteeaas a ¢ waghie 


cleaning and sanitizing program. 


CHEMICAL —frivutor tor *eProportioncers 


ss, -O-Shot"... th t ti 
. E , D | N G oa that is sonneed ie te 
motion of the washer itself. 
d 
TESTING Sor toting gia aelidiags aoulh- 


able chlorine; quaternary ammo- 

EQUIPMENT nium solutions; water hardness 
and causticity. Simple conclusive 
tests — economical. 


F d ional 
EDUCATIONAL preorems ter “m 1k “producers 
1 t $ i 
PROGRAMS _ men. etc. are held all over Amer- 
ica. There is no charge for this 
outstanding service. 


Complete Details On Request 





ALL OVER AMERICA 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


NORTH CAROLINA RECORD BREAKER 
Program Emphasizing Markets and Economic Outlook 
Attracts 586 to Pinehurst Meeting 


By CONSTANCE R. GARVEY 


NTEREST was keen and attendance a record-breaking 
| 586 when dairymen, suppliers, their wives and guests 

poured into the resort village of Pinehurst, North Caro- 
lina, for the seventeenth annual convention of the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association on January 25-26 
The Carolina Hotel was convention headquarters. 


President Martin presided over the program sessions, 
beginning Thursday morning with E. B. McClain, account- 
ing consultant of the Milk Industry Foundation, discussing 








Officers and directors of the North Carolina Dairy Products Asso- 

ciation look pleased with their assignment. They are from left 

to right: seated, J. L. Langdon, Executive Vice-President; R. B. 

Davenport, Treasurer; A. S. Browning, Jr., President; C. B. Martin, 

Vice-President; L. A. Wolfe, Vice-President; W. R. Comfort, Vice- 

President. Standing, J. D. Kilgore, Director; G. §. Coble, Director; 
G. M. Holbrook, Director; W. P. Landreth, Director. 


methods of keeping dairy plant records. Frank Bushek, of 
The American Dairy Association, explained the value of the 
advertising program offered by his organization in pro- 
moting wider recognition of dairy products as a source of 
nutrition and economic worth. Dr. Ralph L. Lee, of the 
public relations department of General Motors, Detroit, 
spoke on “Leadership and What It Takes,” defining the 
qualities that mark a real leader in any field. 


Says Dr. Lee: “A toolmaker, machinist, pattern maker 
or molder may be recognized among his associates as the 
best in his craft—and yet fail miserably as a foreman or 
superior . . . leadership rarely comes as a result of delib- 
erate efforts to rise head and shoulders above the crowd. 


Dr. Lee said the follower seeks a leader who is not 
afraid; who believes his work is important; gets a kick out 
of his work and helps his followers get a kick out of theirs; 
one who will fight for what he thinks is right and who is 
unafraid to tell the follower when he is wrong. 


A discussion of milk problems featured the program 
Thursday afternoon, with Agriculture Commissioner L. Y. 
Ballentine, Col. B. F. Castle, executive director of the 
Milk Industry Foundation, and O. E. Anderson, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Dairy Products Association partici- 
pating. 

Friday morning Howard B. Grant, of New York, spoke 
at a dairy breakfast on merchandising of ice cream. In 
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the general session following, Henry Belk, president of 
the North Carolina Press Association, stated an editor's 
viewpoint of the importance of agriculture in our state, 
assisted by Dr. James H. Hilton, Dean of Agriculture, 
North Carolina State College. The trend away from “cash 
crops” toward development of the state’s potentialities 
in livestock growing and dairying was lauded as a stabil- 
izing influence on North Carolina’s economy. 


QO. E. Anderson later spoke on “Tomorrow and To- 
morrow,” pointing out the vital need for each American 
to be on the alert for influences that would undermine our 
way of life, rob us of our personal freedom and regiment 
our free enterprise system under endless controls. 


Friday afternoon Dr. W. M. Roberts, head of the 
dairy manufacturing division of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, was moderator at a discussion of “Selling Ice Cream 
the Year Round.” Robert H. North. executive assistant of 
International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, C. 
W. Roberts, Meadow Dairies, Leaksville, N. C.. and Dr. 
Fred G. Warren, of State College, participated in this 


discussion. 
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North Carolina’s Dairy Queen Mrs. Gem Sullivan receives accolade 
from Howard Grant, editor of ice Cream Field as Governor W. 
Kerr Scott and Mrs. L. Y. Ballentine look on. 

The closing event was the banquet Friday night, with 
L. L. Ray, former executive vice-president of the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association, as master of cere- 
monies. Announcement was made at the banquet of the 
association’s sponsorship of a “W. L. Clevenger Professor- 
ship” honoring Prof. W. L. Clevenger, of State College, 
who has long been associated with the development of the 
dairy industry in North Carolina. State College Chancellor 
J. W. Harrelson accepted the professorship following a 
short speech of acknowledgment by Prof. Clevenger. 
Awards were also presented to the winners in the golf 
tournament which was sponsored by the Tarheel Supply- 
men’s Association. 

In the election of officers, A. S. Browning, Jr., of 
Hendersonville, succeeds C. B. Martin, of Durham, as presi- 
dent. Vice-presidents chosen from the three zones of the 
state are L. A. Wolfe, Gastonia, for the west; W. R. Com- 
fort, High Point, for the central zone; and R. B. Daven- 
port, Durham, for the east. W. L. Clevenger was re- 
elected secretary, and R. B. Davenport succeeds E. R. 
Coltrane as treasurer. 
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STOELTING 


WEIGH CAN 
AND RECEIVING 
TANK 


Designed to simplify and speed up milk handling 
and weighing. Custom built in a variety of capacities 
Also available in “double” models for receiving and 
weighing milk and cream. Finest of stainless steel 
construction. 


STOELTING 


“QI Z Ml 


PASTEURIZER 


Dry steam heating as- 
sures uniform heat 
transfer and flavor- 
protection to milk or 
cream. Flooded cooling 
quickly reduces temper- 
ature. Deluxe or stan- 
dard models from 20 
to 500 gallons capacity. 
Built for long years 
of trouble-free service. 
Write for details. 


Complete Equipment 
For 
Modern Miik Plants 


_ STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 
Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 
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AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


On the bitter cold morning of Dec. 17, 1903, Orville 
Wright of Dayton, Ohio produced man’s first successful 
flight in a power-driven airplane under full control. 
In March 1901, two years before this historic event, 
Benjamin P. Forbes started in the chocolate business 
as the “Forbes Chocolate Co”. FOR 50 YEARS the name 
FORBES has been identified with quality and flavor. 
Chocolate milk, made with FORBES, will give you... 
@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS 
@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION — NO SEDIMENT 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TURN YOUR SURPLUS 
MILK INTO A PROFIT INSTEAD OF A LOSS! 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 













THE 
NEW 
KENDALL 


ot 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT- 


YW THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 

Saves costly space. 

Provides maximum visual inspection for incoming AND 
outgoing cans. 

Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 

Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 

All controls within easy reach. 


+e 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 










OHIO MEETING PACKS PUNCH 


Inquisitive Spirit Marks Buckeye Conclave — Anti-trust 
Laws, Regulation Gets Close Scrutiny 


ITH A HEALTHY inquisitive spirit that examined 
everything from price control to court decisions 
the Ohio Dairy Products Association took the dairy 
industry apart and put it back together again at thei 
annual convention held this vear at Toledo’s Hotel Perry 
Superbly managed by lank, everywhere-at-once “Andy” 
Anderson, Executive-Secretarv, the meeting was a_ stim 
ulating success from the first back-slap to the final hand- 


shake 


“Price controls are a real threat to agriculture be 
cause they only treat a symptom of the basic malady of 
inflation,” Walter B. Garver, Manager of the Agricultural 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, declared as he fired the opening gun of the con- 
vention program. Mr. Garver, who had some definite ideas 
on the subject of price control, did not mince any words. 
Taxation and saving are the only way to avoid inflation, 
Mr. Garver said, pointing out that “price control and 
rationing are Siamese Twins.” Mr. Garver had scant pa- 
tience with the public lament over high food prices. He 
declared that, “people, are acting like cry babies over food 
prices. In terms of labor required to earn food, food is 
cheaper today than ever before.” To substantiate his posi- 
tion Mr. Garver said that butter takes 30 minutes of labor 
per pound which is less than a half minute more than the 
all time low of 1944-45. Milk requires only 9 minutes of 


labor as opposed to 10 minutes in the recent war vears. 


The tight rope that dairyman must walk between ob 
serving the Robinson-Patman Act and the Sherman Anti 
trust laws was outlined by a Cincinnati jurist, Judge Goi 
man. Mr. Gorman has retired from the bench and is pres 
ently acting as counsel for milk dealers in Cincinnati. Judge 
Gorman discussed the evolution of legal thinking on the 
question of price fixing. He said that until recently the 
so-called “rule of reason” had governed jurists in assessing 
the merits of price fixing problems. Within the last few 
vears, however, the rule of reason has been more or less 
abandoned in favor of a blanket condemnation of all price 
fixing activities except those controlled by the government 
Judge Gorman said that present interpretation of anti 


trust laws made mere similarity in prices circumstantial 


evidence that price fixing existed. 


In his discussion of the Robinson-Patman Act Judge 
Gorman said that it often happened that a dairy “leaned 
over backward” in order to operate within the anti-trust 
laws only to find that the Robinson-Patman Act had been 
violated. The speaker said, however, that there was a 
certain liberal trend apparent in some of the decisions that 
are being handed down by the courts today. He called 
particular attention to a decision in the case of an oil com- 
pany that was authorized to maintain 2 two price system 
in order to meet competition. Judge Gorman said that he 
could understand the thinking that would concede a two 
price system to be legal in order to meet a two price 
_ system already in existence but he could not understand 
| how the two price system came into being in the first place. 


_— ' 
Willis Daniels, attorney for the Pennsylvania Milk 


Dealers Association, drew a bead on federal orders and 
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pulled the trigger. Mr. Daniels’ contention was that the 
verv nature of the milk business, locai enterprises operat 
ing in local markets. with local sources of supplies, made 
it mandatory that any market regulation must be local in 
nature if it is to deal effectively with whai was essentially 
a local problem. On this basis he scored the tendency to 
develop federal orders and federal regulations rather than 
state or local regulations. Mr. Daniels pointed out the 


success that regulation under a state Commission had en 


joved in Pennsylvania. 


Declaring that the milk business is peculiarly vulnei 
able to public reaction, Norman Myrick, editor of the 
American Milk Review, analyzed some of the current 
difficulties milk dealers are experiencing in their relations 
with their public. Myrick said that there are four gen- 
eral catagories into which these relationships fall: relations 
with customers, relations with other milk dealers, relations 
with producers, and relations with employees. Citing ex 
amples of each type of relationship that had caused trouble 
during ‘he past year, Myrick called for a reassessment of 
industrv thinking on this problem. He pointed out the 
tremendous cost in dollars and cents of the upheaval in 
Providence, Rhode Island, when a series of derogatory 
newspaper articles threw the industry in that city into a 
turmoil. He described the devastating effects of a strike 
in Pittsburgh that, even after the passage of seven months 
still was fresh and bitter in the minds of consumers who 
had suffered from its impact. Price wars in New York 
Milwaukee, and Akron were cited as examples of the 
futulity of intra-industry fighting, while the recent news 
paper battles between producers and dealers in Wash 
ington, D. C., were held up as unfortunate examples of 
what happens when dealers and producers fail to work 
out their problems in a logical manner. Bold new action 
coupled with a mature appreciation of what public rela 
tions really means were said to be the best approaches to 
a solution of this problem. A consideration of retail dis 
counts such as the so-called Elwell Plan, was suggested as 


a practical course of good public relations action. 


A superb banquet in the evening of the second day 
marred only by insufficient accommodations for the large 
number of dairymen and guests who turned out for the 
affair, was the entertainment piece de resistance. Entei 
tainment in the form of gifts and a top flight stage show 
was provided by the Ohio Dairy Boosters. An ice cream 
breaktast the morning of the last dav plus an ice cream 


merchandising clinic concluded the meeting. 


Officers elected for the coming year were: A. C. Routh 
Esmond Dairy Company, Sandusky, President, and C. T. 
Alexander, M & R_ Dietetic Labcratories, Columbus. 
lreasurer. 


The four subsidiary branches of the Association elected 
the following Presidents for 1951: Ohio Milk Products 
Manufacturers, Inc., J. C. Anderson, of the United Dairy 
Co., Barnesville; Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers Associa 
tion, H. R. Ellis, of the Gem City Ice Cream Co., Dayton: 
Ohio Milk Distributors Association, Frank Hughes, of the 
Akron Pure Milk Co., Akron; and Ohio Butter Manufac 
turers Association, S$. C. Sherwood. of the Fairmont Foods 
Co., Columbus. 
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Means NEW Profits to 
the Plants of America! 


Cyclonic Combustion, an exclusive Cyclotherm 
method, is literally years ahead in economical 
steam generation. 

Just Think: Steam, to full operation, in 15 to 
25 minutes! 

Burns fuel so completely you not only save 
many dollars in fuel bills but are assured of 
complete cleanliness. 

No smoke or soot from Cyclotherm Cyclonic 
Combustion. 

Proven statements of maintenance alone show 





CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, New york 





LOUISIANA SEES GREAT FUTURE 


Convention Speakers at New Orleans See Climate and 
Population As Sound Factors for South’s Progress 


Louisiana's booming dairy industry was treated to a 
new merchandising wrinkle in the form of flavored milk 
at the annual convention of the Louisiana Dairy Products 
Association, January 21, 22, and 23, held at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. Between an ice cream clinic, a dairy 
bar, an ADA film on the Paul Whiteman show, and the 
favored milk sample the 237 registered members received 
an intensive indoctrination in new ways to sell dairy 
products. 


Public relations both internal and external was the 
dominant theme of the convention. Beginning with a 
refreshing discussion of industry problems by ADA’s solid 
producer-president C. R. Schoby of Iowa through an ex- 
cursion into practical public relations conducted by Colonel 





Lewis Torrance, the Borden Company, and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Dairy Products Association, as he spoke 
before the convention. 


Edward F. Brown of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, the program probed the humps and hol- 
lows of the milk business. 

Mr. Schoby, whose stature increases each time he 
talks, pointed out the fallacy of reliance on legislative action 
and governmental support as a substitute for dynamic 
action by the industry itself. The action of the American 
Dairy Association in building toward an ever greater ad- 
vertising program devoted to selling dairy products gave 
potent support to his words. 

To Louisiana milk handlers, who as an industry group 
have made remarkable progress in the past few years in 
building their industry, the prospects of continued growth 
as outlined by F. B. Kellogg, Secretary of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, came as a tonic. Mr. Kellogg forecast a “tre- 
mendous future” for the Louisiana Dairy Industry and 
said that the South is destined to become one of the great 
est United States dairy sections. Mr. Kellogg pointed out 


the “great savings in labor that result when cows harvest 
their own crops in improved, fertilized pastures.” He de- 
clared that with the favorable climatic conditions that the 
southern states enjoy it should be “easier and cheaper to 
make milk in the South than it is in Wisconsin.” 






50 


Ice cream came in for its share of the convention spot- 
light when Robert C. Hibben, energetic secretary of the 
International Association Ice Cream Manufacturers, took 
a look at the future of the ice cream business. Mr. Hibben 
emphasized the role that quality and smart merchandising 
must play in maintaining the high place that ice cream 
holds in the national esteem. With an expanding popula- 
tion and consequently increasing markets Mr. Hibben 
declared that the future looks good but warned that com- 
petition from other foods made it imperative that the 
dairymen maintain and increase their merchandising efforts, 


Other speakers on the program included Fred H. 
Sorrow, editor of the Southern Dairy Products Journal, 
whose magazine has done so much to stimulate the growth 
and prosperity of the dairy industry in the South. “Europe's 
Part In the Dairy Industry” was the subject of an excellent 
discussion of the influence of foreign industry on American 
experience. This talk was given by Alf. R. Nielsen of the 
Alfar Creamery Company, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


Officers elected at the convention were: Lewis Tor- 
rance, Borden Co., Baton Rouge, President; Chas. T. 
Govan, Cloverland Dairy Products, New Orleans, Vice- 
President; George H. Kinmon, Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Shreveport, Secretary-Treasurer; and George F. White, 
Claiborne Creamery, Inc., Homer, was re-named Executive 
Manager. In addition to the officers the following were 
named to the Board of Directors: Ben C. Brown, New 
Orleans, Honorary Director; F. M. Christiansen, Shreve- 
port, Past-President; J. M. Cadwallader, Baton Rouge; 
B. M. Companionette, Monroe; Robert E. Hill, New Or- 
leans; E. L. Miller, Minden;; N. L. Moncrief, Ruston; Sid- 
ney L. Russell, Jr.. New Orleans; Dick Watson, Lake 
Charles; C. R. Wilson, Alexandria; I. L. Raley, Lafayette. 


NEBRASKANS LOOK AT CONTROLS 
R. W. McGinnis Elected Secretary-Treasurer for Thirty- 
first Time—Lower Production Seen 


“Lowered production would result from a price freeze 
on dairy products,” W. A. Wentworth, vice-president of 
the Borden Company, told the 38th annual convention of 
the Nebraska Ice Cream Manufacturer’s Association. A 
A price freeze now, Wentworth said, would hit the indus- 
try when their prices are lower in comparison than are 
other food prices. This would turn farmers from dairy 
production into other, more profitable, forms of farming. 


The meeting was held in conjunction with the 4tl 
annual convention of the Nebraska Milk Dealers at Lin- 
coln, January 25th and 26. 


Wentworth pointed out that consumers pay, on an 
index basis, 200 to 290 for meat; 204 for butter, and 178 
for milk. He mentioned that the government might try 
subsidization of dairy products to up production but added 
that “the farmers don’t want such a program.” He blamed 
the post war price increases on the subsidization program 
then enforced by thé government. “Prices had to go up 
then to make up the difference when the subsidization was 
stopped. Subsidization does not fit in with a pay-as-you-go 
economy.” Wentworth concluded by pointing out that 
although production in 1950 was the second highest to 
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date, the per capita production was “about as low as it 
has ever been.” 


Dr. Phillip A. Kelly, chairman of the dairy depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
called for the development of a highly efficient dairy in- 
dustry in the state. 


He pointed out that just prior to World War II 
Nebraska milked about 600,000 cows, but by 1949 this 
number had shrunk by more than 25%. Production, how- 
ever, he added, had only declined 15% and that the dif- 
ference represented more efficient production methods and 
better breeding. 


Robert W. McGinnis, only living charter member of 
the 41 year old Ice Cream Association, was re-elected 
to the post of secretary-treasurer. It was the 36th time 
he has been elected to the post. He has served as presi- 
dent for five years also. McGinnis said “I told them at the 
end of five terms, that I would not serve as president again. 
| appeared at the meeting, made this announcement and 
then told them I had other business and could not remain.” 
McGinnis smiled as he continued, “I picked up the news- 
paper the next day and found they had abided by my wish 
and elected another president. They slipped one over on 
me, however, elected me secretary-treasurer and I have 
held the office ever since.” 


Robert Miller of Holdrege was elected president of 
the Milk Dealers Association. Other officers elected were 
W. C. McCubbin of Omaha, vice-president; and Robert 
McGinnis of Fremont, secretary-treasurer. 


The Ice Cream Manufacturers elected Robert E. 
Whitmore, president; Myron R. Westcott, vice-president; 
and Robert McGinnis, secretary-treasurer. 
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For Cleanest Cans 
at Lowest Cost 


USE CHERRY-BURRELL 


sa aele lila 5 





Clean and sanitize your milk, cream and ice-cream 
cans with maximum efficiency and real economy. 
Use Cherry-Burrell washing products. Each is designed 
for high detergency, easy rinsing—and features ‘“built- 
in’ water conditioning. 


USE the washing Compound that 


suits your water hardness conditions: 


a. 
+ SAMSON . 


—_—_ . 
@ JREADNAUGH'. 
Cae oe * 











G@ SAMSON ... for economical can washing in soft 
to moderately hard water...high activity, no 
foaming. 


b HI-SPEED ... gives maximum cleaning and milk- 
stone control with water up to 25 grains hardness. 


€ DREADNAUGHT ... the outstanding product for 
cleaning and milkstone prevention where water 
has more than 25 grains hardness. 






USE Powdered Acid Cleaners to re- 
move milkstone from producers’ cans 
and keep the can washer free from 
scale. Used in the “alternating system.” 


@ USE Micromet for lime scale prevention in sterile 
rinse station... the “threshold treatment.” 


, USE Uni-Flow Feeder for uniform and economical 
concentration control. Feeds both acid and alka- 
line compounds. 


USE the experience of your Cherry-Burrell representative. 
Ask him for advice on your can washing problems, or write 
to the address below. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR 
DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Lendmator ma great wmilusliy 
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TIME-TESTED FEATURE 1 


Heavy, cork insulation. Heavy gauge 
stainless steel walls and heads ex- 
pertly welded with “invisible” 
seams. Insulated Manhole door 





TIME-TESTED FEATURE 3 
The entire cooling system 
of Lifetyme Tanks is made 
of stainless steel. But more, it 
is safety-tested up to 300 Ibs. 
of pressure. 






















TIME-TESTED 4 

FEATURE 2 

Full-Flow cooling 
chambers, ap- ’ 
plied to wall in direct proportion 
to refrigerating requirement, 
allow an all-directional 
sweep of refrigerant. 











t 


TIME-TESTED FEATURE 4 
The “Ringmaster” rings provide re- 
frigeration of the air space directly 
above the tank contents. Quicker, 
more uniform cool- 
ing. Better control 
of bacteria. 


PRODUCTS CORP. wisconsin 





DAIRY INDUSTRY POSITION GOOD 


Speakers At National Dairy Council Winter Meeting 
Optimistic—Hult Re-elected President 





The dairy industry stands in a good strategic position 
The dairy industry has an opportunity to expand the 
per capita consumption of dairy products by 36 percent 


These observations were made at the 36th Annual 
Meeting of the National Dairy Council—the first by D, 
Edwin G. Nourse, first Chairman of President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the second by Arno 
H. Johnson, Vice-President and Director of Media and 
Marketing for J. Walter Thompson Company, New York 
City. The meeting was held at Kansas City, Mo., January 
30-31, with around 500 in attendance. 


“Economically, the dairy industry has no need of fear 
or pessimism, either on the assumption that we shall have 
to fight big or little wars or that we can achieve permanent 


peace,” Dr. Nourse declared, giving the following reasons 


“First, our population is in a vigorous trend of growth, 
Second, improving general understanding of nutritional 
needs enlarges the demand for more milk and milk prod 
ucts in the average diet. Third, adoption of a national 
policy of full employment and advancement of a large pro 
portion of wage and white-collar workers to the ‘middle 
income brackets’ gives great power to satisfy the want for 
both the valuable nutrients and the tasty favors of cheese 
ice cream, and other milk-using desserts.” 

Mr. Johnson urged the dairy industry to take ad 
vantage of recent changes upward in the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people. 

“Even after allowing for increased taxes and inflation 
prices,” he said, “the real purchasing power of the Ameri 
. is 62 percent greater in 1951 than in 1940 
On a per capita basis the increase in real purchasing power 
is 39 percent over 1940. 


ican people . . 


“Furthermore,” he said, “the amount of money lett 
over for discretionary spending above what would be 
needed to equal the 1940 per capita basic standard of 
living (for food, clothing, and shelter) is at a level fow 
times the amount of discretionary spending power in 1940 

“In a defense economy, with shortages of some con 
sumer goods and with high employment and earnings, this 
economic factor of surplus or discretionary spending powe1 
is likely to continue to rise over the next five years. Thus 
the next five years may be a critically favorable time for 
the dairy industry to expand its markets and more nearly 
approach the position in the American diet and standard 
of living that nutritionists have long maintained it should 
have.” 

Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the National Milk 
Producers Federation, Washington, D. C., declared that 
price freezes have placed the responsibility for maintain 
ing or increasing present levels of national production 
largely in the hands of the Government's new authorities 
on economic stabilization. He commented that milk pro 
duction will go dowriward and scarcities will build up 
unless dairy product ceiling prices are in proper relation 
ship to those of other competing farm crops. 

George C. Mahle, past President of the American 
Butter Institute, Chicago, drove home the point that “neve! 
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before in the history of the butter business has the quality 
of butter been better and more dependable.” He stressed 
that butter holds up longer now in consumer ice boxes than 
ever before. 


Unless the cheese industry finds itself harnessed by 
the most drastic controls, increased amounts of both proc- 
cessed and natural cheese will be sold this vear in sliced 
form in small, convenient packages which will fit the 
Wilson, President of the 
National Cheese Institute, Chicago, predicted. Mr. Wilson 
foresaw a decrease in cheese production in 1951, due to 
a decrease in milk output, but thought that the manufac- 
ture of cheese would follow a rising trend after this year. 


American-sized family, W. J. 


“The most vital thing that we as businessmen can do 
for the cause of democracy and world peace and prosper- 
ity is help build a strong, healthy, productive America,” 
T. Kline Hamilton, President of the Milk Industry Foun 
dation, Washington, D. C., declared. “As we look ahead,” 
he said, “we need to recognize that our contribution will 
be toward increasing the per capita consumption of milk, 
of getting people to eat better, of improving America’s 
food habits.” 


M. H. Brightman, Executive Secretary of the Dairy 
Industry Committee, Washington, D. C., told the nation’s 
dairy industry leaders that we are quite certain to have 
a fully regimented economy by mid-1951. He said that 
it is much easier for the average consumer to clamor for 
mandatory price controls than to become a direct party to 
controlling inflation as an individual. 


I. N. Hagan, Treasurer, International Ice Cream Com 
pany, and head of the I. N. Hagen Ice Cream Company 
at Uniontown, Pa., emphasized that the preservation of 
freedom and the retention of free enterprise are involved 
in the present defense effort. He told of the “harmonious 
cooperation” of the ice cream industry in adhering to the 
voluntary restrictions it had set up for itself before the 
Government imposed control in World War II, and stated 
that this cooperation served as a pattern for the entire 
dairy industry. 


Re-election of Milton Hult as President of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council was announced January 30 at Kansas 
City, Mo., during the Council’s 36th Annual Meeting, and 
marked the start of Mr. Hult’s 15th straight year in that 
fice. At the same time, the NDC Board of Directors 
chose the following other officers of the Council for 1951 

First Vice-President, B. F. Beach, President, Michigan 
Producers Dairy Company, Adrian, Mich., elected to suc- 
ceed Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., Abbotts, Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President, Paul Reinhold, Pres- 
ident, Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., elected 
to fill the vacancy created when Mr. Beach was chosen 
first vice-president. 

Secretary, Carl A. Wood, Vice-President in Charge 
f Sales, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, re-elected. 

Treasurer, Wilbur J. Swayer, President, Pure Milk 
Association. Chicago, elected to succeed George E. Wallis, 
President, Creamery Package Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 


Forty industry leaders were elected to the Board of 
Directors for 1951. 
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ANSWER TO 
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. 
can A SENSATIONAL 
IMPRINTED NEW ACCOUNT 
HERE OPENER! 


CLOWNY is a combination tumbler and milk 
shaker. With his hat on he’s a milk shaker. With 
his hat off he’s a tumbler. He has instant appeal 
for both young and old plus a variety of house- 
hold uses. He gets your routeman in the door 
and your milk on the table! 


Proven methods of using CLOWNY as a self 
liquidating sales piece may be obtained FREE 
direct from the manufacturer. 


Write Today for this Important Information 


ADVERTISING ITEMS INCORPORATED 


Subsidiary of Toy Industries, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Merchandising Premiums 
for the Dairy Industry 
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Reats the Peaks Closure Firm Sponsors National Contest Designed to 
Promote Milk Sales—Valuable Prizes Offered the 
Unless you’re using good gaskets, every cooler-, heater-, 
ear testy. ; or 
and line-joint in your plant spells potential trouble. N AIR TRIP and vacation in Hawaii for two is the - 
You watch them all furtively for that tell-tale trickle ‘conn Ae aig ees free 
that marks another worn union. grand prize in Sealright’s 1951 National Contest t tel 
° ae 
But why endure ordinary gaskets when you might be help boost the sale of milk, the company announces a 
enjoying SEAL-LEAKS? Exact to size and thick Again this vear Sealright Co., Inc., will conduct the con ; 
i ili - ° : ° ° ar 
ness from the special, soft, resilient, forest-sweet test nationally and co-ordinate the national promotion with - 
Beaverite stock. They’re in daily demand in the ee ; pris 
most exacting milk plants in the nation and they that of the dairies who will run the contest over thei OW! aes 
° ‘ ee . 1g: 
must be good. names in their local market areas. Dairies using Sealright 
Why not get the SEAL-LEAK habit too? One for every milk- hooding can share in the promotion ora 
joint closure in your entire plant. Easy to order and to use S i dail 
Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. par 
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Full page advertisements such as this one will announce the new 
1951 Sealright contest. Exotic vacation trip to Hawaii is offered 
as grand prize. _ 
| / 
ALL ALUMINUM Sealright supplies thirty prizes in addition to the trip ‘A 
A VU, * to Hawaii. These are major Westinghouse electrical appli- ~ 
TRUCK ances for the home, such as refrigerators, electric ranges, q 
home freezers, etc. 7 
@ Stainiess steel REFRIGERATORS Tr . a , : e 
sntindain niin The object of this year’s contest is to supply the Z 
friction. ‘leverest last line is jingle: 
Se @ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all sian la : line to this jingle 
@ Completely +o the ‘‘most-wanted’’ features. This quality - 
0x features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane ? ? u 
wane type construction . . . riveted for ouper All up to date mothers will say, 
oisture strenzth. Nickel plated screws and stainless ine ; Nk erer 
cannot steel hardware make the entire ements rust- Grive your family milk eve ry day. 
, proof. Double than normal insulation gives you i . . ( 
Ggecompose maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty Ke ep young bodies growing, 
insulation. pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for . 
30 hours in a 96° outs'de heat. Best of all, the All peppy, eyes glowing, 
@ Padlock holes Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is desicned : 
in latches. for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
ee ERR TRON NER RN T ER CMR R EN MENT SR CR ARCS RoR rETS 
@ Holds 2 ice Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes ~ 
s Mi live Trucks cts ~ . : ‘ " 
trays plus 3 ae Sealright will conduct the contest through full pag 
nag — advertisements in The Saturday Evening Post. The con 
and pint 5 . ‘ 
‘an. test will run from May | through August 31. 
@ Moderately “1. waii 3 - .. . : ses for two 
aaah JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. The Ha aiian trip grand prize is all expenses for _ 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS @ PENNSYLVANIA from any point in the United States and return by United 
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Air Lines Stratoliner and ten days at luxurious Halekulani 


Hotel, Waikiki Beach. 

The materials ready for the dairies to use locally in 
their own names for their own products include: contest 
entry blank hangers from which the public takes the blanks 
freely at the wholesale stops, streamers for the stores and 
delivery trucks, a bottle collar entry blank to go into the 
homes with the deliveries, newspaper mats keyed to the 
local market areas, a motion picture previewing the grand 
prize Hawaiian trip for church, school and civic gather- 
ings and driver-salesmen meetings, radio spots and pro- 
grams, and glamorous milk selling spots for metropolitan 
dairies on their television stations. This material is pre- 
pared for the imprinted signature of the dairy manage- 
ment and the contest promotion in his territory is his own, 


in coordination with Sealright’s national campaign. 
© 
MILK FLAVORED TO YOUR TASTE 


Approval by the American Dairy Association of favors 
and colors for milk has focused the attention of milk dis 
tributors on this new merchandising device. Tried out on 
Paul Whiteman’s Teen Club television show, the tech- 
nique has proved remarkably effective, particularly with 
the teen-age group . 

The flavors and coloring are on the market under the 
trade name NUmilk. The materials come in powder form 
packaged in a single glass container and are soluble in 
milk at any temperature. This marks the first time that 
color and flavoring in milk has been used as a positive 
promotional aid. 


The use of color and flavor in milk promotion is be- 
ing presented to the public through extensive national and 
local advertising by National Sales Council of New York 
City, in behalf of all participating dairies. The theme, 
“Milk Flavored to Your Taste,” will highlight the adver- 
tising and merchandising of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion in May. 














White Dairy Barns 
to comply with U. S. Public Health Requirements 
AT NEW LOW COST WITH 
Spra-Master and Spra-White 
You Get a Portable castes te 
Unit for Spraying Dairy a 
Barns with Spra-White, 
Water Paint or Insecti- 
cides 





-- PLUS - - 
1,000 Ibs. Spra - White 
containing Lindane. 
(Approved by U.S. Dept. of Ag.) 
ALL FOR ONLY 


FREIGHT PAID $195.60 


Motor-driven Spra-Mastet 


is small, portable, high ca 
pacity. Includes pump, hose, 
gun, and % H.P. motor. Can 


be used with detergents to 
lean greasy walls, and equipment; to spray water paints 
insecticides, etc. SPRA-WHITE with LINDANE mixes 
with water to paint inside walls. Dries as white as snow 


ONE COAT COVERS WON’T RUB OFF! 1,000 


( 





Ibs. covers 8 to 10 dairy barns. Also fine for all interior 
walls in basements, plants, warehouses, garages, et 
Learn how other dairies, creameries and food plants are 
saving money with Spra-Master and Spra-White. 


Write for Complete Details and Literature 


D-V Laboratories, Inc., Dept. AMR-3, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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BUWL Ae Gn 


ASSURES LONGER LIFE 





SINCE 1888 





BUHL MANUFACTURING CO. Dotwit- Mich. 
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WINTER MARKET 

Continued from Page 42) 
trucks. The most important reasons 
are price and compatability with the 
rest of the milk operation. Pricewise 
the beverage offers much wider mar- 
gins than milk. Gross profits on or- 
angeade sold in quarts at retail are 
as high as ten cents and in some cases 
even more. Competitive prices in most 
parts of the country are approximately 
sixteen to seventeen cents at retail 





“AL” BRUNDAGE 


and twelve cents at wholesale. Net 
profit varies with the degree of effici- 
ency inherent in a particular dairy 
operation. However, the general ex- 
perience has been that the net figures 
are anywhere from three to six cents 
per quart. 


Processing orangeade fits in well 
with the milk processing operation. In 
many localities health authorities allow 
orangeade to be processed in the same 
equipment that is used for milk, in 
other communities this practice is 
prohibited. Actually it doesn’t make 
a great deal of difference due _pri- 
marily to the relative simplicity of 
the orangeade processing operation. 
Where there is no long time keeping 
problem involved most distributors of 
dairy orangeade simply mix the in- 
gredient according to formula and 
bottle it cold. The containers used are 
either glass or paper according to 
whichever fits in most easily with the 
regular plant procedure. In 
cases, notably large buyers, keeping 
orangeade is a definite problem. “Al” 
Brundage, for example, buys in sub- 
stantial quantities. He usually carries 

veral days’ supply of soft drinks on 


some 
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hand. He does not have refrigeration 
facilities and the beverages must 
“keep” without regard to temperature. 
This sort of situation can be met by 
dairy orangeade but to do so it must 
be pasteurized and bottled immedi- 
ately. This method of bottling ster- 
ilizes the product and gives it a 
vacuum seal. Treated in this manner 
the orange will keep indefinitely. We 
have seen unrefrigerated bottles of 
dairy orange that have been kept for 
three months without suffering any 
impairment of flavor or texture. For 
the ordinary retail trade, this long 
term keeping characteristic is not nec- 
essary. In either case. however, the 
average dairyman is equipped for 
adequate processing 


Two other factors have weighed 
heavily in favor of orangeade on the 
dairy truck. The old concept of or- 
angeade as a summer drink is rapidly 
being discarded. The experience of 
“Al” Brundage, in what is more of a 
winter's activity than anything else. 
demonstrates the value of this bever- 
age as a year around item. Surveys 
have turned up some pretty indis- 
putable evidence that supports Mr. 
Brundage’s contention. Soft drinks are 
consumed at home in all seasons, 
almost as much in the winter as in the 
summer. 


A Good Talking Point 

The second factor that has appealed 
to dairymen is the “door-opening” or 
“talking-point” character of orange- 
ade. This applies to all extra prod- 
ucts on the truck, of course. The 
unique and slightly different nature of 
orangeade, however, gives it some- 
thing special in this department. An- 
other article in this issue of the Amer- 
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“GUESS THEY MUST BE ON VACATION!” 


ican Milk Review points out that 


routemen do not like to “cold-canvass” 


new customers. Neither do they like 
to keep calling on their old cus- 
tomers with same products and _ th: 
same story. That is one reason why 
“specials” have so much value ove: 
and above their dollars and cents 
returns. They give the routeman an 
excuse for calling on the customer, 
for taking a few minutes of her time. 
They furnish a new talking point. It 
is precisely this which makes orange 
ade a valuable item over and above 
its actual dollars and cents return. 
It is an extra dividend. It stimulates 
routemen because it gives them a new 
approach, which, being only human, 
they welcome, more often than not, 
with a healthy enthusiasm. 


« 
FIELD TEST SETS 


(Continued from Page 44 
space is provided for carrying test and 
inspection records. 
Taylor Midget Testers 


A. Contains standards for testing 
both low chlorine concentrations and 


pH. 


B. Contains standards for testing 
low chlorine concentrations onlv. 


Swimming Pool Test Set—Model H 


More inclusive that the 
testers described above, and providing 
for wider test ranges. Simple to oper 
ate, but essential]. 


midget 


Test for Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pounds in Milk 


While not a field test, the deter- 
mination of the presence of “quats” 
in milk is of considerable importance. 
This test, properly applied, will de- 
termine the presence of quaternaries 
in milk in low concentrations. 


The tests enumerated above are 
essential “tools of the trade” in the 
field of sanitation, and occupy an im- 
portant place in both industry and 
official control. If left to guess work, 
cleansing and sanitizing will not al- 
ways be accomplished. By the use of 
the test sets designed for the vari- 
ous | operations, 
may be secured. 


satisfactory — results 


Any sanitarian or plant employee 
can conduct these tests with accuracy 
and dispatch; no special technical 
equipment or skill is needed. 


American Milk Review 
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LET’S TALK ACCOUNTING 


Continued from Page 26) 


course, give you costs for each item 
or line within a department. In any 
event, vou will want to so gear vour 
system to produce cost and profit in- 
formation by routes, as well as lines 
of product or departments. 


Essentially, cost accounting in the 
milk industry is accomplished through 
the process costing method, as op- 
posed to the job (or production) ordei 
method. Process costing is used where 
there is a continuous flow of product 
through the plant, and it requires the 
addition of costs to the product as it 
moves through the various processes 
as receiving, pasteurizing, bottling, 
delivering milk; separating cream, 
manufacturing cheese and mix from 
skim and cream, etc.). The ease or 
difficulty in installing your system will 
depend in great part on the way your 
financial books are organized. It may 
be that a cost finding system can be 
tacked right on, so to speak. On the 
other hand, you may find it necessary 


to reorganize your entire system, or it 


8 Simpler Sanitation... 


Instead of 12— Just 2 Rotary Seal Parts to Clean 


av° 


~ 


can be anything in between the two 
extremes. Distribution of overhead is 
a subject upon which there are as 
many opinions as there are account- 
ants. Direct labor hours is a fair base 
for such things as indirect labor, so- 
cial security taxes thereon, etc. Floor 
space occupied is a better base for 
building depreciation, repairs, main- 
tenance, taxes and the like. Produc 
tive equipment depreciation (e.g. fill 
ers) is best distributed on the basis 
of units processed, or machine hours. 
Units processed is better, because it’s 
easier to compute. The better prac 
tice is to set up so-called “cost cen 
ters,” as receiving and cooling, storage 
of raw and packaged products, pas 
teurizing, etc., allocate to those cen 
ters your costs, and relieve the centers 
by charges to finished products on the 
basis of direct labor hours, floor space 
occupied, or units processed, as men- 


tioned above. 


rhere is no basic standard for the 
industry. Forms in use by others 
would only tend to confuse, as the 
forms should be the result of the sys 
tem, not the system built around some 
one else’s forms. 


4S 


FEWER PARTS MEANS EASIER CLEANING, LESS WEAR 


* Super-streamlined compact design. 


* Sanitary Corrosion-Resistant ‘‘Waukesha Metal'’ throughout 


requires no painting, refinishing. 
* Handles all liquids and semi-solids. 


* New adjustable ball feet — for easy floor sanitation. 


* Completely sanitary. 


* Fewer Bearing surfaces for longer wear. 
* Every pump ‘‘performance tested"’ before shipment. 


* Positive Displacement pumping. 


* No-agitating—No-aerating—No-crushing—no battering 


of products, 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
Continued from Page 34) 


There are other agents which you can 
use much more effectively. 


One of the best of these is ordinary 
lye or caustic soda. This is highly 
active against the microorganisms 
which cause mastitis. It is not effective 
against the germs of tuberculosis. Lye 
has great penetrating power and is 
very effective in removing the last 
traces of soil on the concrete floors 
etc., and will effectively disinfect the 
areas which it touches. However, it 
must be remembered that it is very 
injurious to painted or varnished sur 
faces, and the user should avoid 
breathing any dust or getting any of 
the material into the eyes. About | 
pound of the material is used in 5% 
gallons of water. The lye selected 
should have previously been kept 


where it was not exposed to the ait 


Five pounds of water slaked lime 
added to each 5% gallons of lye solu 
tion will make a good whitewash. This 
will increase the efficiency of the lve 
and produce a mixture that is suitable 
for white-washing surfaces having no 


An important new development in 
sanitary pump design, the new Waukesha 
One-Piece O-RING Rotary Seal eliminates 
the complicated parts of old-fashioned 
rotary seals. In each New Waukesha 
Pump, you have only TWO of these 
rings instead of the usual twelve parts. 
These rings flip out easily, and snap back 
with a simple finger pressure — for 
time-saving disassembly and assembly. 
Already proven superior after thousands 
of hours of plant service, these O-Rings 
show no sign of leakage or wear. 
Replacement, if ever necessary, costs 

only a few cents. 


The new One-Piece O-RING ROTARY 
SEAL is only one of many great 
advantages in the new Waukesha “P.D.” 
Sanitary Pump. Get the whole story of 
really modern pump performance today. 
Write for latest bulletins and prices. 


*P.D. — Positive Displacement for smooth flow. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





100% 


Vexrtthe SAN\TARY 


PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 





painted area, metals, or other mate- 
rials which might be injured as a 
result of chemical action. 

Lime alone is frequently used as a 
disinfectant in the form of whitewash. 
Its lack of odor and availability con- 
tribute to its usefulness in dairy barns, 
but it has distinct limitations as a dis- 
infectant. It will not prove effective 
against diseases that are caused by 
resistant or spore-producing organ- 
isms, such as tuberculosis or anthrax. 
Quick lime should always be selected 
and converted into the hydrate of 
lime by the addition of water. Air- 
slaked lime or old quick lime is almost 
useless as a disinfectant. 

Formaldehyde has been used fre- 
quently as a disinfecting agent in 
places which can be sealed tightly and 
which can be closed completely for a 
period of at least 12 hours. This makes 
it quite impractical for dairy barns. 

There are several other materials 
on the market which are used to dis- 
infect dairy barns. Sodium orthopheny] 
phenate is commonly used and is a 
valuable disinfectant. It is effective 
against tuberculosis and is free from 
objectionable odors. About 1 pound 


DAIRY PAILS 


LAST LONGER 


Superi0 





Write for FREE catalog. 


Contains full information 
on Superior’s complete line. 


SUPERIOR METAL WARE DIVISION 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE ¢ ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 


Two new features make Su- 
perior Dairy Pails your best 
buy! These heavy dent-resist- 
ing cylinders of cold-rolled 
steel, electrically fused side 
seams, and welded bottoms 
now have seamless-solderless 
beads and new ear construc- 
tion for utmost sanitation. Su- 
perior triple-tinning means 
extra smoothness, longer life. 








AND THAT’S ANOTHER USE 


Out in Detroit housewives are 
tough customers. One night re- 
cently Mrs. Dorothy Kozol was 
returning from a grocery laden 
with a two quart container of 
milk. As she passed a rather 
bleak corner a tough looking 
gent slipped up to her and de- 
manded that she give him her 
money. Mrs. Kozol maintains 
she doesn’t like being unwill- 
ingly relieved of her cash so she 
reached up and conked the thief 
with the milk. The container 
broke and the milk streamed all 
over the would be robber. In 
the 2 above zero temperature 
the milk froze almost instantly. 
He fled with milk icicles hang- 
ing from his ears — and without 
the money. 











of this material is used in 12 gallons 
of water. It is valuable for disinfect- 
ing premises following the removal 
of cattle that have reacted to the tu- 


berculin test. It must be applied hot, 


however, because it has little germi- 
cidal action at temperatures below 
50°F. 


The common emulsions of cresol 
have the disadvantage that they have 
a strong, penetrating, lingering odor. 
They are good disinfectants, however, 
effective against all ordinary diseases 
and are readily mixed with water. 


There are three essentials which 
must be met in practical disinfection 
regardless of the disinfectant chosen, 
First, the building must be prepared 
in such a manner that it will be pos- 
sible to reach the organisms of the dis- 
ease. All refuse, manure, cobwebs. 
etc., must be removed from the sur- 
faces before the solution can act. Sec- 
ond, a disinfectant must be chosen 
which upon contact can be depended 
upon to destroy the organisms. Third, 
a method of applying the disinfectant 
must be chosen which will assure the 
most thorough contact with the bac- 
teria. In the case of the liquid ma- 
terials it is essential that they be ap- 
plied with a pressure sprayer. In gen- 
eral, the higher the pressure used, the 
more effective the application will be. 





OR 


. feature for feature . 
MORE in operating economy, satisfaction, and top 


SN 2 “4 
MILK DRYING PLANTS 
gee e.g ws sa 4 





eS tes, 
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Full Recovery of Solids 


Point for point . . 


. . you'll get 


quality products from Rogers Spray Process Milk Drying 











“The Choice of Dairyland” Since 1883.. 


Equipment. Specially designed cloth filter bags — ex- 
clusive with Rogers — assure full recovery of solids . . 
a no-loss full profit return. Add to this substantial savings 
in power and steam... backed by 68 years of experience 
. and you have a few of the reasons why Rogers 
equipment is "The Choice of Dairy- 
land." Write for the interesting facts. 


C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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TESTIMONY ON STEEL 
Continued from Page 24) 

rials in products considered less essen- 

tial to our general welfare. If that step 

had been taken three months ago, the 

copper shortage would not exist today. 


Suggested Remedies 

Is there a means to provide imme- 
diate relief for the dairy processing 
and comparably essential industries? 
The answer is “yes” and the method 
is to allocate to the equipment manu- 
facturers sufficient materials to provide 
maintenance, repairs and necessary 
replacements for existing equipment. | 
hesitate to suggest the word “expan- 
sion,” because at a time like this it 
takes on the nasty significance of “bus- 
iness as usual.” But the expansion of 
dairy processing plants in certain parts 
of the country will soon be a neces- 
sity. As military camps are reopened 
and bases reactivated, the Armed 
Forces will demand adequate equip- 
ment for their suppliers of dairy protl- 
ucts. As populations shift to man de- 
fense plants, an urgent need for addi- 
tional plant facilities will develop. 

Aside from being a typical small 
manufacturer in this field, my quali- 


means extra 





Standard Mojonnier 


mix. 


Mojonnier Starter Vat 
used in the manufacture 
of buttermilk. 


fication for acting as spokesman for 
this industry is my experience. On 
October 7, 1941, I accepted the posi- 
tion in charge of milk processing 
equipment in the Office of Production 
Management, predecessor of the War 
Production Board. All of us were inex- 
perienced and most of us had little 
idea of our objectives or how to attain 
them. But three months later a pat- 
tern was already set and we were on 
the way. Without experience, we op 
erated in a clumsy manner, but we 
operated. In spite of many frustra- 
tions, every day showed some success 
in relieving a material shortage here 
or an equipment breakdown there. 


Both equipment manufacturers and 
dairy processors learned a hard lesson 
then. We had no facts nor figures 
compiled to indicate with any accu- 
racy what our legitimate requirements 
were. But in spite of their lack. in- 
terim relief was provided while statis- 
tics were being compiled. We decided 
that this error would not be repeated. 

May | recall a statement made by 


Mr. Wilson on Thursday? He said that 
whether milk is poured into a large 


container or a small container, the 


DIRECTED FLOW 





permits high velocity circulation of heating or cooling 
medium, and eliminates by-passing and dead areas. 


This principle is an extra value found in ali sizes and types 
of Mojonnier Vats. It means more versatility, faster process- 
ing and a better quality product on all dairy applications. 


milk, cream, and ice cream butter. 


Mojonnier Vacuum- 


and chocolate milk. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 


4601 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Mojonnier Zone-Contrel VATS 





MOJONNIER ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY INCLUDES: COLD-WALL TANKS @© VACUUM PANS @ TUBULAR EVAPORATORS @ TUBULAR 
HEATERS © MILK TESTERS © COMPACT COOLERS © INTERNAL TUBE COOLERS © VACUUM FILLERS @ BOTTLE, CASE, CAN CONVEYORS © PRODUCERS 
COLD-WALL TANKS © LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Mojonnier Zone-Control 

Zone-Control Vats. Units Vat with channels for 
shown are used for processing 
specials. This type of vat can 
also be used for processing 
condensed and evaporated 


steam or water in the side 
walls, and channels for am- 
monia in the bottom. Used for 
cooling separated cream for 


Pressure Vats used for 


processing cream, buttermilk 





cream will rise to the surface. Of 


course, when this statement was made 
public, we were deluged with tele- 
grams to find out where he got the 
materials for the containers. He also 
said that able and energetic small busi- 
ness—I believe his words were “on the 
ball” — was invariably rewarded. We 
shall outline our activities over the 
past year and ask you—and him—t 
judge whether or not we are “on the 
ball’ and have met with our just re- 
wards. 


A committee forming a cross section 
of the dairy processing industry went 
to work a year ago. You will find on 
pages 22 and 23 quotations from the 
report it submitted on May 19, 1950 
to NSRB. Simultaneously, a commit- 
tee of equipment manufacturers met 
to decide in case of emergency what 
information government might need to 
provide promptly and intelligently the 
materials required for processing 
equipment. Reports for WPB and 
other agencies in World War II were 
reviewed and the advice of those with 
government experience asked. Then a 
form was prepared and sent out to 


all known manufacturers in this field, 


fast processing... extra quality 


Directed flow means faster heating and cooling, because it 
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asking for detailed figures covering 
their materials consumption for the 
years 1947 through 1949. A few 
delinquents had to be prodded but the 
majority responded admirably. Next, 
these figures were totaled, studied and 
tested for accuracy by every means 
available. As soon as the Defense Act 
became a reality, we were knocking 
at the doors of Agriculture, our claim 
ant agency and NPA with these data. 


On November 28 we and the dairy 
processing industry combined forces. 
At a meeting of the Dairy Industry 
Committee that day, attended by rep- 
resentatives of these and other govern- 
ment agencies, our story, substantially 
as it is today, was told. Realizing as 
we did the urgency of the situation, 
the resolution recited on pages 31 and 
32 herein was adopted and copies sent 
to President Truman, Secretary Bran- 
nan, Mr. Symington and General Har- 
rison. In an effort to present our case 
as briefly, clearly and forcefully as 
possible we had prepared and printed 
this report. We went still further. 
When we were asked for suggestions 
for a practical plan for administering 
our needs, it was ready for submission 
within 48 hours, controlling the flow 





For ease of manufacture and the highest possible degree of uni- 
formity in the qualities of your cottage cheese, use “HANSEN'S” 
Cottage Cheese Coagulator. A scientifically prepared coagulating 
agent, combining rennet and soluble calcium salts. Accurately 
standardized and reliable keeping quality. Aids in producing a 
firm curd of desirable body and texture. 








CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC. 


9015 W. MAPLE STREET, MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


of materials to the manufacturers and 
equipment to the processors. 


Ask Allocation of Materials 

We ask that an allocation of mate- 
rials for this industry be established 
now to cover our needs for the first 
half of 1951. We believe that the 
allotment should be based on the aver- 
age of the 1947-49 material usage fig- 
ures, with 60% of the total for the year 
allotted during our peak season, Jan- 
uary 1-June 30. 


To mention the principal materials, 
we are asking for the entire industry 
a monthly allotment of only 833 tons 
of iron, 1510 tons of carbon steel, 759 
tons of stainless steel, 98 tons of cop- 
per and copper base alloys and 61 tons 
of aluminum. 


It will be argued that it is impracti- 
cal to determine essentiality and set up 
individual allocations piecemeal for the 
various essential industries. I say that 
it was done that way in 1941-42 and 
without any experience for guidance. 
We understand that allocations have 
already been established in a few in- 
dustries. Certainly it involves more 
work and some confusion within the 
administering agency, but it provides 


more work with less contusion within 
the nation’s industry. If this negative 
attitude continues until July 1 of this 
year, at which date it has been re- 
ported that a Controlled Materials 
Plan will be ready, 1 prophesy chaos 
In my opinion this will not occur be- 
cause within thirty days the demand 
by industry for adequate controls of 
materials will swamp Washington. 
This negative attitude might be com 
pared to sending home hungry peo 
ple, possibly to starve, because the 
table was not fully set nor the dessert 
ready to be served for all. 

The lack of an adequate staft has 
been offered as an excuse. Our plan 
can be handled competently by not 
over two administrators and two sten- 
ographers. I make this statement ad- 
visedly, since I administered a com- 
parable plan in WPB alone with part- 
time services of one stenographer. 


The history of the War Production 
Board’s attitude towards the dairy 
equipment industry is significant. The 
initial order controlling production set 
a level of about 75% of a base period 
Two years later shortages of such 
equipment were regarded so seriously 


that production limitations had been 





* Firm — even 
coagulation 


%& Uniform 
expulsion of 
whey 


% Rapid firming at 
low temperature 


% Minimum matting 


%* Smooth — meaty 
finished curd 


% Clean, sweet 
flavored cheese 


Outstanding in value. 








When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products 


You will find the collection of Drafts will be 


greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
of New York 


Chambers Street Office: 
130 CHAMBERS STREET 


Located in the Center of New York’s 


Wholesale Egg and Butter Trade 


We Cordially Invite Your Patronage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Marine Midland Group of Banks 


to New York 











American Milk Review 
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150% and 200% of base 
period. My 


raised to 
factory was finally put 
under military directive to produce 
evaporating equipment for powdered 
whole milk. In spite of the uncertain- 
ties and inexperience at the outset of 
World War II, we were never as short 
of materials and as completely help 
less as we are today. 


In summary, the manufacturers of 
milk processing equipment 
your special consideration because: 


deserve 


1. Unless they are able to obtain 
certain essential materials now, 
the milk processing industry will 
be seriously hampered in its abil- 
ity to handle the nation’s mili- 
tary and civilian milk supply 
during the coming flush period. 


to 


Dairying constitutes the largest 
single source of income to the 
American farmer and 
products the 


dairy 
most important 


food of the entire population. 


ws 


The essential materials for equip- 
ment cannot be obtained with- 
out an allocation or comparable 
government assistance. 


4. An allocation of materials is 










processing. Once your customers taste that full flavored richness in your cottage cheese they'll 
go for more like duck to water. That’s why so many of the leading dairies use Chumleo’s 


Cheese Coagulator in every batch. 


EASY TO USE— No change in your present formula. 
THE COST IS TRIFLING— 11/3 cents per gallon of milk or 
$0.0008 per pound of sweet, smooth, flavorful cottage cheese. 


without it again. 












CHEESE COAGULATOR 
for BETTER FLAVOR + EXTRA YIELD (aa 


Now you can emphasize that fine country-fresh richness in your cottage cheese. There's o 


THE RESULTS ARE TREMENDOUS — Dairies tell us they have in- 
creased their sales of cottage cheese 300% to 500% 


Give CHUMLEA’S CHEESE COAGULATOR a trial and you'll never be 


Write today for free information on short method of making 
cottage cheese and how to get extra yield. Clip the coupon now 
and you automatically increase your profits. 











practical and can be adminis- 
tered with an extremely small 
staff. 


5. The quantities of essential ma- 
terials involved are fantastically 
small as related to the enormous 
benefits accruing to the 76 man- 
ufacturers, the 30,000 process 
ors, the 4,495,000 dairy farm 
ers and the 150,000,000 con- 
sumers of this country. 


We of the dairy industry visualize 
a river of milk, reaching the flood pro- 
portions of over 12 billion pounds in 
the month of June. Shall we be able 
to capture and store it for future use 
or will it engulf us? Who was “on the 
ball”? Government or Small Business? 
And where do we go from here in ow 
efforts to preserve our industry? It is 
to you, the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, that we turn hope- 
fully for the answers. 
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MORE CLEANING AIDS 


(Continued from Page 37 


This material has for some time 


been used satisfactorily as a lining and 
coating for the tanks of the “Chlorine” 


hidden flavor that you haven't been getting simply because it hasn’t been developed in the 


PLEASE SHIP US: 


Nome 


Address 





City 
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Gals. Chumlea’s Cheese Coagulator 


Spray Sterilizers. Now linings and 
coatings of this material will stand a 
temperature of 190°F. so it is being 
tested on “wash vats” to conclusively 
demonstrate that it will stand severe 
abuse under plant conditions. It is a 
tough, unique plastic like material re- 
sistant to strong alkalis, strong acids, 
wetting agents and many other solu 
tions as well as gasoline and such 
products. As stated, it has a tempera 
ture limit. While it is affected by such 
things as ketones, certain of the aro 
matic hydrocarbons and carbon tetra 
chloride this will not detract from its 
value for the purposes stated. It’s 
carrier is non-toxic and it can be read- 
ily applied although careful and skilled 
application is necessary. 


Now that zinc and stainless steel 
are scarce and will probably be scarce 
for some time it is anticipated that this 
new material will prove to be most 
helpful in the dairy industry even as 
it is proving to be useful in a number 
of other industries. 


As in the case of the New Cleaning 
Aids described in the article Special 
Equipment for Effective and Econom 


Ck umuen’s 


Cottage Re cooqguiater 
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4g LABORATORIES ! 


DEPT. A. M.: LEBANON, IND. 


Qts. Chumlea’s Cheese Coagulator @ $ 4.00 per qt 
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$14.50 per gol 


State 
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ical Cleaning, those described in this 
article help to make the cleaning ope- 
ration more effective, more efficient 
and more economical and thus do their 
part to insure a high quality product 
as well as by effecting economies in 
time, materials, water, fuel and main- 
tenance to substantially reduce plant 
costs. 
* 
PRESENTING THE LADIES 
(Continued from Page 36) 

at a convention, I open my eyes wide 
and say “Heavens!—you should be an 
associate of ours” in that tone of voice 
that it is the 8th wonder of the world 
that we ever existed until we had his 
membership, and what can the poor 
guy do but reach for his checkbook. 

The annual State Dairy Show is the 
big event of the year. From May until 
the last week in September when the 
Dairy show is held the majority of 
my work is issuing publicity for that 
show. All the news releases are issued 
from this office. The “show window” 
of the Dairy Show is a Dairy Queen 
contest. A state dairy queen is chosen 
from candidates throughout the state. 
These candidates are chosen at local 
Dairy Days, most of which I attend. 
All of the publicity on these girls is 
handled from this office. I arrange fon 
the costumes, housing, and everything 
else in connection with the queen con- 
test. 

My hobbies? Knitting, sewing, read- 
ing, music. I play the piano, but only 
for my own amazement. 


e 
The Husband's Version 
66 ARJ, will you take care of 
this?” “Marj, write these 


people and get the dope on 
this, so you can report to our next 
meeting.” 








“Say, Marj, get the information on 
these rates and send copies to all the 
plants in the state.” 


HOSE are typical excerpts from 
‘Tae at the meeting of any 

dairy group in North Dakota, for 
dairy plant managers have learned 
through sound experience that a job 
tossed into the lap of petite, alert, 
businesslike 95-pound Marjorie Burn- 
ham will be executed competently and 
with dispatch. 


Marjorie Burnham, born on a Wis- 
consin dairy farm, decided her stint 
with the dairy industry was ended 
when she was 15 years old after an 
experience which was upsetting to a 
nervous heifer, to Marjorie and to the 


milk bucket. 


“I guess she just didn’t like my 
sharp fingernails,” explains the only 
woman who today is a full time dairy 


association secretary in America. 
A One Woman Staff 


Dairy association work followed 
school teaching in Wisconsin and Jaw 
stenography in Wisconsin and North 
Dakota. When John Burnham, execu- 
tive secretary of North Dakota Dairy 
Industries, despaired of getting a com- 
petent stenographer for the associa- 
tion office in Fargo he hired his own 
wife. Later, when the husband took 
an editing position at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, also in Fargo, 
Marj stayed on at the dairy associa- 
tion. That was more than a year ago, 
and Marj Burnham has so capably 
shouldered the work formerly done by 
both herself and her husband that no- 
body has suggested any additions or 


changes to the one-woman staff. 








Begins With the 


Milk is a Food. 
from an udder of a cow having Mastitis 


where we supply a Producer with your 
Attested — 





Quality Standards at the intake.” 


DAIRY DIV. A-2 


QUALITY in Dairy Products 
Cow. 


MASTITIS is a Disease. 
the “Product of a 
Diseased Cow.’’ — See Sec. 402-A of the Federal Food and Drug 
law which says ‘‘Such Milk is Adu'terated and unfit for Human use.” 

C. M. DeGolier, President of Deerfield Creamery says ‘That 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymo! 
Mastitis DETECTORS 


it is of TREMENDOUS VALUE in helping 


For sample and further particulars — write today 


STERLING RESEARCH CORPORATION | 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y¥. 


Milk that comes 












acting, Accuracy 








to maintain our 





STAINLESS | nd @) | S E A NICKEL 

STEEL ALLOY 
SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


Today if you want to know where 
to get 10 springing Holstein heifers for 
a creamery patron up near the Mani- 





toba line, if you want to draft a bill 
for a change in dairy regulations, jf 
you want the picture and biography 
of last year’s state dairy queen for a 
magazine story, if you want a state- 
wide publicity story about the dairy 
industry, if you want to make up a 
dairy convention program, if you want 
to know the cost per yard of material 
for the dairy show princesses’ cos- 
tumes or the booth rent per front foot 
or who won get-of-sire in the Holstein 
class last year—you ask Marj. 


In North Dakota the Dairy Indus- 
tries (processor) Association directors 
and state ADA (producers) directors 
meet together each month. Marj par- 
ticipates in all these meetings, and is 
also one of the key workers in th 


state dairy show. 


A quick French wit, an amazing 
memory for dairy detail, an expert 
shorthand stenographer, an intimate 
knowledge of names and places—dairy 
breed association officers, congressmen 
and newspaper editors—makes her in- 
valuable at such meetings. 


Her quick tongue is a byword 
among Dakota plant operators. At one 
large meeting a notoriously bombastic 
gentleman walked across the hotel 
lobby to the desk where Marj was 
registering delegates. He had become 
confused in locating the meeting hall. 
In a booming voice he asked: “Say, 
Marj, can you tell me where to go?’ 

The big French eyes twinkled as 
the head was lifted from the type- 
writer: “Certainly — in three short 


words!” 


The boys in the hotel lobby roared. 
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FITTINGS 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 
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BUTTERFAT IN ICE CREAM 
(Continued from Page 14) 


butter fat content of less than the 
12 percent prescribed by the 
of that state. 

Of this conviction the Iowa court 
made the caustic comment, “Ice cream 
is one of the delights of the food adul- 
terator, for ice cream is a mixture of 
various things in which each one more 
or Jess loses its identity. The adultera- 
tor is able, therefore, to inject all man- 
ner of inferior and often dangerous 
cheapeners into his product and to 
compete successfully with the honest 
manufacturer who makes clean, whole- 
some ice cream.” 

Both of these convictions were ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in both instances 
the statutes were upheld. The same 
character of objections, that statutes 
regulating the butter fat content ,of 
milk were unconstitutional, had been 
interposed years before and passed 
upon by the New York courts in rela- 
tion to a statute in that state prohibit- 
ing the sale of milk containing, “more 
than 87 percent of watery fluid or less 
than 13 percent of milk solids.” 

The assertion had been made there 
that the legislature could not prohibit 
the sale of milk drawn from healthy 
cows which in its natural state fell 
below the standard fixed by the state 
unless such milk or the article made 
from it was in fact unwholesome or 
dangerous to public health. 


“How is that question to be an- 
swered,” queried that court. Is it to 
be a question for the jury. If so the 
court must charge the jury in each 
case that if the jury finds the milk 
below that standard to be unwhole- 


Or 84 
°o ‘ e 
ay, hth 
So : 


“That's the last argument I'll try to settle!!”’ 


some then the statute is constitutional 
or if they find it to be wholesome the 
statute is unconstitutional. 


In the opinion on which the validity 
of these statutes was sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court, Justice 
Brandeis said that the facts show that 
in the absence of legislative regula- 
tion the ordinary purchaser at retail 
does not and cannot know exactly 
what he is getting when he purchases 
ice cream. He presumably believes 
that cream or at least rich milk is 
among the important ingredients and 
he may make his purchase with the 
knowledge that butter fat is the prin- 
ciple food value in cream or milk. 

Exercise of Police Power 

Laws designed to prevent persons 
from being misled in respect to the 
weight, measure, quality or ingredients 
of an article of general consumption 
are a common exercise of the police 
power. 

The legislature defines the standard 
article or fixes some of its character- 
istics and it may conclude that fraud 






or mistake can be effectually prevented 
only by prohibiting the sale of the arti- 
cle under the usual trade name if it 
fails to meet the requirements of the 
standard set. Laws prohibiting the 
sale of milk or cream containing less 
than a fixed percentage of butter fat 
present a familiar instance of such leg- 
islation. 


Twenty years later the constitution- 
ality of a Nebraska law in relation to 
the butter fat content of ice cream 
came before the courts in that state. 
The statute here was that, “An article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated ° ° 
in the case of ice cream and/or dairy 
products made in the semblance of ice 
cream, if it does not contain at least 
14 percent butter fat and of fruit 
cream 12 percent butter fat,” and 
made the sale of ice cream with a 
butter fat content below these pre- 
scribed percentages a criminal offense. 


A criminal action was _ brought 
against a retailer who had sold under 
the name “Frozen Luxury” ice cream 
with but 7 percent butter fat. In view 
of the public policy evidenced by the 
terms of the statute, said the Nebraska 
court, immunity cannot be established 
by the substitution of a mere trade 
name for a product which its constitu- 
ent elements fairly identify as one im- 
pressed with the terms of the regu- 
lating statute. 


The right of the state under the 
police power to enact laws which are 
designed to provide a minimum a- 
mount of nutritional elements and pre- 
vent fraud and deception in the sale 
of food stuffs extends to ice cream and 
to dairy products made in the sem 
blance of ice creams. Such enactments 
are not arbitrary, excessive or unlawful 
exercises of the police power. 
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YOGURT 


SALES CAMPAIGN 


National publicity has made the nation Yogurt conscious. 
Profit can only come through 
this item. 


Colorful Gundlach Sales Builders, including 13x20” poster 
at left, are now available. Write, wire, phone for details! 


“Servants to the Dairy Industry” 
1201-07 WEST EIGHTH ST. 
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3x6" 4 page 
recipe folder in 
2 colors. 





G.P.GUNDLACHaCO. ~~ 


4x92" Die Cut 
Knob and Bottle 
Hanger. Recipes on 
reverse side. 
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READER’S DIGEST RIDES AGAIN wish to go to the store, get their milk great 
(Continued from Page 16) MILK SALES CLINIC in gallon jugs, bring it home, transfer report 
ned eet it into other containers so that it will object 
Any dairyman anywhere could do the A three day “Milk Clinic” is ae ns 1 then | aia 
‘ : -# ’ fit into the refrigerator and then haul tional 
same thing provided he could get scheduled for March 13, 14, and ‘ ; J 
. eee - ; the jug back to the store when the ness, 
enough people to buy their milk in gal- 15 by G. P. Gundlach and Co. , me 
? ‘, a Rg - time comes to replenish the supply, inflate 
lon jugs, provided he could get drivers in Cincinnati. Speakers include a es 
‘ ei aes nobody can quarrel with them. Fur 
to handle the heavy loads, and pro- Forrest Borders, dairy farmer ; es ; 
: ats ‘ ; thermore the Lawson Company is do 
vided he could get storekeepers to stay and milk distributor, C. A. Iver- : eatie tok t 
7: . 3 ; Le ae . eae ing an honest and creditable job in pro- 
open fifteen to eighteen hours a day, son, Iowa State College, Nor- ae - ; 
: tte viding people with the opportunity to 
seven days a week, three hundred and man Myrick, editor of the Amer- oie “4 
Te : : ad i ; purchase milk in this manner. But to can a 
sixty-five days a year for a flat eight ican Milk Review, Rowland W. venue ‘ ous 
ne, a : “eee a say that this difference in price is a tablis! 
per cent. The point is that for the gal- Bartlett, University of Illinois, ie 
: Ey ey saving, or to characterize other dealers take < 
lon jug to be economical it must be an and Bernard L. Schapker, Cin agg, agi z 
, : ; , a as “selfish interests” because they add the p 
exclusive operation, just gallons, noth cinnati food consultant. ~ 
; the cost of home delivery to their milk routes 
ing else. > eek of > > > , a” 
The sessions will be — the is both untrue and unethical. Mo 
, _ ’ : suidance of G. P. Gundlach and ‘ om 
The second important fact about . orp iaehee gi wisppibneng Wis Binks tees deeds heat ing w 
the Lawson operation is the matter of “he ede Meal, diliidiedl known these things. It is their busi sales, 
buying milk. The Reader's Digest oe i aoe ness to look at both sides of a ques of res 
‘ aK and sales staff participating. Reg- 
pointed out that Lawson pays the Ak- : tion. It is their business to know that but a: 
‘on blend price or the Cleveland blend istrations and information on the ‘ ph ; een ‘ } 
r end price or the Uleveland bien¢ i ate peeiiin toa, OS some legitimate economies are possi- and 
price whichever is higher without de kw Seen ee et ie i ek, palin senteniiee aah a Th 
Hi : a “h; Gundlach & Co., Box “A”, Cin- cmue po ane XS 
ductions for handling charge Ss. This a * aa glen their busiaces to know end v& to be 
is the main reason for his gesgyrage tg ith derstand that when one man does not man, 
producers. W hat The Reader's Digest buy on a use basis when everybody good 
did -_ — oon one what producers lars a year on their milk bill. As this else does he is in effect being sub a rul 
have failed to grasp is that as long - article is being written Lawson milk sidized by the rest of the industry. drink 
Lawson does not buy on a class basis in jugs on a cash and carry basis not It is also the business of the Digest sprea' 
re ene — ee he . selling including a deposit on the container to know what kind of advertising Law Th 
class two milk as c ass one milk on not. sols at Miy-four cents. Retell hane son has been doing, to know what to pr 
at . the old story of - mene bene delivered milk is selling for eighteen sort of methods he has been using to all of 
fitting from the action of a majority and nineteen cents a quart. It costs persuade producers to follow his lead- too ¥ 
without shouldering any of the re approximately 5.5 cents to deliver a ership. It is the responsibility of the volun 
sponsibilities or expense which the quart of milk in Akron, this in contrast Digest to know what hours the Law- enou; 
action involves. Every drop of milk ss io: Mili seneiins I coteaiin ts Dhiiainidiien son stores keep and what actual com- The 
that is sold at retail in Akron by other i iain tie Binet Sieh. eek statin pensation the store keepers get for prodt 
—— ? paid for at Class I prices in Chicago. If one subtracts 5.5 cents such hours. It is their business to Be 
whether the same is true of the Law iiatis GIy auth ams: eats OME ini present the whole story, not half 7 
on operation is cnown. The ae ne ' e “~ 
a on © nat known. The low which is exactly the price that Law- story or a distorted story. volve 
price of Lawson milk suggests, how ; é. es 
Sie son is getting today. The widest spread This marks the third time, to om batcl 
ever, that the Lawson Company does “mein ~ Pacer tile oy 
not carry its fair share of the surplus petween Lawaan prices ane heme oe knowledge, that the Digest has seen forge 
bunien. livered prices has been seven cents. fit to blast away at the milk business if th 
Usually it has been 5 or 6 cents. We do not know what is behind these they 
The Lawson Company has main- What it all adds up to is that the real attacks. Perhaps we never will know prodi 
tained, and The Reader’s Digest has difference between Lawson prices and We cannot help but feel, however, a busir 
repeated, that the gallon jug has saved other milk prices in Akron has been sense of disillusionment, even of sad- did 
the people of Akron three million dol- primarily the delivery cost. If people ness, that the Digest should trade the ™ 
eee ° 
DRY MILK MACHINES The Producers’ Price-Current, Subscription Edition, pub- 
Built in Five Sizes lished every business day in the year except Saturdays, gives 
very full and accurate reports of the New York produce 
fan donger ae. markets — eggs, poultry, butier, cheese, fruits, vegetables, 
ee a vo etc. Recognized everywhere as the authority on current 
and years of maximum pro- 
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great journalistic traditions of accurate 
reporting, constructive criticism and 
objective writing for a maudlin sensa- 
tionalism. The times call for great- 
ness, the Reader’s Digest has given us 
inflated mediocrity. 


7 
SALES AND SALESMAN 
Continued from Page 38 


can analyze his individual routes, es- 
tablish a vard-stick of efficiency and 
take appropriate measures to build up 
the profit return on the low yielding 
routes 

More and more concerns are work- 
ing with a will to build up by-product 
sales, not to take the place of the sale 
of regular milk or homogenized milk, 
but as sales additional to regular milk 
and homogenized milk. 

The milk customer of today expects 
to be able to obtain from her milk- 
man, when she wants it, good cream; 
good buttermilk; good cheese; also as 
a rule chocolate milk or chocolate 
drink, and often sour cream or a dairy 
spread of some kind. 

This makes it necessary for the dairy 
to process some quantity of most or 
all of these various by-products. In 
too many cases, because the initial 
volume on these products is small, not 
enough attention is given to excellence. 
The mediocre character of these by- 
products discourages sales. 


Because the sales are small in com- 
parison with the amount of labor in- 
volved in making small individual 
hatches, some dairymen would like to 
forget about by-products altogether 
if they could. But they realize that 
they can’t because the occasional by- 
product customer would take her milk 
business to some other concer, if they 
did not supply her. 


Designed especially , 
equipment and utensils. 
cut the hands or iniv 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponge 
to use, and © 


STEEL, NICKEL SILV 


KURLY K 


2215 


Merch, 1951 


The remedy for this unsatisfactory 
condition is being applied increasingly. 
This remedy is to make excellent by- 
products that customers will buy re- 
peatedly and tell their friends about. 
Then, simultaneously with this high 
standard of excellence in the by- 
products, to merchandise them vigor 
ously so as to quickly get a volume of 
sales that makes it practicable to pro 
duce them in large batches that are 
highly profitable. 


These by-products of outstanding 
excellence make the dairy ‘famous’ for 
its buttermilk or its cheese or what- 
ever else. And, using this ‘fame’ as a 
spearhead, the sales force not only 
builds by-product volume continuously 
but also uses the by-products to get 
additional milk customers and build 
milk volume. 

In another discussion we shall try 
to present some helpful thoughts on 
delivering more units per mile of driv- 
ing—this from the standpoint of the 
milk salesman who does the driving 
selling and delivering. 


a 
PRICE CONTROL 


Continued from Page 20 


announced by the Secretary of Agri 
culture. 

20. Are there record-keeping re 
quirements? 

Yes. For the base period you must 
keep for the examination of the 
Director: 

1. Records of prices charged for 
goods sold or offered, and if a retailer 
or wholesaler, the latest net cost dun 
ing the base period; 

2. Before March 1, prepare and 
preserve a statement showing the cat- 
egories of commodities sold: 

3. Before March 1, prepare and 
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preserve a ceiling price list of each 
commodity in each category together 
with description or identification of 
each; 

4. Statement of customary price dif 
ferentials for terms and conditions of 
sale, and classes of purchasers. 

In addition, the following current 
records must be kept for two years 


1. Customary records showing 
prices charged; 


2. Basis upon which ceiling prices 


are established on items not sold o1 
offered during the base period; 


> 


3. If a retailer, purchase invoices, 
upon each of which is recorded the 
initial selling price and the section 
of the Regulation under which it is 
priced. 


21. Are sales slips required? 


If customarily given, they must be 
continued. If requested of a seller. 
they must be given. 


22. Can sales taxes be passed on 


to the purchaser? 


Yes, if the law permits, and if the 
practice were followed during the 
base period, or a tax is subsequently 
enacted. Taxes must be stated sep 
arately. 

23. Are there any penalties for 
violation? 

Yes. Both civil and criminal pen 
alties are severe. 

24. Can a milk dealer increase 
wage rates? 


Not now. Under General Wags 
Stabilization Regulation 1, wages are 
frozen at the January 25, 1951 level 
However the wage ceilings thus estab- 
lished cannot be lower than those pre- 
vailing during the period May 24 to 
June 24, 1950. 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR 





Cooling Tower 


HE Baltimore Aircoil Company, 

Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, takes 

pleasure in announcing its new 
line of evaporative condensers and 
cooling towers to be known as the 
type “P” and “PT” respectively. These 
units are designed for outdoor installa- 
tion only. The type “P” evaporative 
condensers are especially suited for 
dry operation during the winter. The 
new and improved line of type “P” 
evaporative condensers will replace the 
present “CPE” units. 

The type “P” units have a capacity 
range of from 3 to 100 TR in the fol- 
lowing sizes, 3, 5, 7% and 10 TR and 
from 10 TR to 100 TR in 5 ton incre- 
ments. These ratings are based on 40 
suction temperature, 105° condensing 
temperature and 78° wet bulb using 
Freon-12 refrigerant. 


The type “P” line incorporates new 
features, such as Mono-Drive for fan 
and pump as standard on all sizes. 
Separate fan and pump drives are 
available as an extra. Drive guards 
and rain hoods are standard equip- 
ment on all Mono-Drive units. Verti- 
cal pumps drain automatically when 
sump is emptied. Motors are ball 
bearing with special type “A” tropical 
insulation suitable for outdoor installa- 
tion. Propeller fans are of the wide 
blade, slow speed, quiet operating 
type. Units require no oiling as fan, 
motor and pump bearings are prelubri- 
cated for life. 


Casings and sumps are made of 
galvanized sheets rigidly assembled 
and fully protected against corrosion. 
All casings are provided with large 
access doors for easy inspection and 


eS 





Model “’P”’ 


maintenance of eliminators, sprays, 
coils and sump. All units are finished 
in aluminum lacquer as an additional 
protection against corrosion. Condens- 
ing coils are fabricated of prime sur- 
face full weight steel pipe, formed, 
welded and hot dipped galvanized 
after fabrication. Condensers are suit- 
able for either Freon or Ammonia 
application. Multiple circuit coils are 
available as an extra. 


| @ POSITIVE 
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Omaha, Nebr. 
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Cosmic Defroster 
AKE MILLS, Wis.—You can make 
a fire by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether, but with the invention of 
matches, mankind found a_ better. 
taster way of doing the job. You can 
defrost your soda fountain and _ ice 
cream cabinet by the slow, laborious 
process of chipping the ice away by 
hand, but ice cream dealers all over 
America are finding that the new Cos- 
mic De-Froster does a more complete 
job in less time. 

Using infrared rays, the Cosmic De- 
Froster applies the heat behind the 
frost, thus loosening it. This portable 
unit, manufactured exclusively by the 
Kilbourn Machine Company of Wis- 
consin Dells, Wisconsin, applies the 
industrial principle of using radiant 
heat which works faster and more 
efficiently than convection heat. The 
infrared rays pass through both the 
air and the frost to become heat when 
they reach the lining of the cold stor- 
age cabinet. The metal, itself, be- 
comes warm enough to loosen the 
frost. 

Because these infrared rays do not 
become heat until they hit the metal, 
the inside of the cabinet remains cold 
and is ready for use almost immedi- 
ately after the frost is removed. An- 
other advantage of the Cosmic Method 
is that because the defrosting is done 
so quickly, frozen foods and bulk ice 
cream do not soften during the process. 


The necessity of defrosting is well 


GALLAHER Air-Van 
Power Exhauster 


Motor OUT of the airstream solves dairy 
industry problem of exhausting moisture 
entrained air without motor damage. Ex 
tremely rugged construction, economical. 


. Independently Certified Ratings. Capacities 
150-12,000 CFM. Static Pressures to 154”. 
See your Gallaher representative for scale model 
demonstration or write 4108 Dodge St., Omaho 
3, Nebraska. 


| The GALLAHER Company 


Owatonna, Minn 
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known to any dealer who has found 
his ice cream shrunk, soft, and less 
tasty because of the inability of his 
unit to maintain a low temperature as 
a result of the frost coating. Frozen 
food dealers have found also that their 
merchandise loses its freshness and 
attractive appearance under frost con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, dirt and foul 
odors quickly become embedded _ in 





thick frost and it is impossible to sani- 
tize a cold storage cabinet withdut 


first removing the frost. A compact 


machine, the De-Froster has three 
parts—the highly polished aluminum 
exterior, infrared elements. and_ the 


reflector frost pan. 


The reflector frost pan of the Cos- 
mic De-Froster has three uses. It saves 
and reflects the radiant energy, serves 
as a collecting utensil for the loosened 
frost and ice, and becomes the bottom 
of the De-Froster giving protection to 
the electric elements when it is not 
in use. 


An illustrated folder completely de- 
scribing the Cosmic De-Froster and its 
simple use will be sent to any mer- 
chandisers having a frost problem who 
requests it by writing to the Northland 
Engineering Company, Lake Mills. 


Dispensing Head 


ORT MORRIS Machine and Tool 
r Works, 708 East 135th Street, 

New York, New York, manufac- 
turers of the Electro Freeze machines, 
have developed and fully tested a new 
type dispensing head that is said to 
insure a firm first portion of soft ice 
cream or custard. The unit has only 
one moving part and there are only 
two parts in the new dispensing head 
to be cleaned. The unit complies fully 


with the sanitary codes. 


There is a new, quick action prin- 
ciple used in this Electro Freeze head 
that gives the operator trigger action 
control of the drawing. The nozzle 
keeps the custard inside the mixing 
cevlinder until it is drawn into cone or 
cup. thus eliminating the usual watery 
first portion. 


New Bobtail Fountain 
DALLAS Soda _ Fountain 


HE 
"PE ieaes introduces a new Bob- 

tail known as the Hafer 78, with 
all the features of the larger units, vet 
it is priced in the same bracket with 
smaller Bobtails. It is a self contained 
unit with drv refrigeration. All com- 
ponent parts are standard equipment 
and available anywhere in the United 
States. 


The entire working surface is one 
piece of stamped stainless steel. Other 
working surfaces including storage 
compartment, syrup rail, dipper well 
refuse chute and basin sinks are fab- 
ricated of heavy gauge stainless steel. 
The entire unit is mounted on an elec- 
trically welded steel frame. The re- 
frigeration unit is protected by sealed- 
in corkboard and Ultralite insulation. 


Exclusive with the Hafer 78 is a 
nontip Airspace Drain Board. The 
perforated surface of this stainless 
steel drain board is perfectly flat and 
sits about 4” above the drain tray. 
Glasses will not fog as they often do 
on a corrugated drain. They drain and 
dry much quicker. 

Being a self-contained unit, the in 


stallation cost is very low. Attach a 





water line and drain and plug in the 
electric cord. 

The Dallas Soda Fountain Company 
is located at 6005 W. Jefferson in Dal- 
las, Texas. 


Floor Cleaner 

NEW disinfecting liquid floor 

cleaner, Germelim, is announc- 

ed by The Davies-Young Soap 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

With this new cleaner, floor sur- 
faces of all types in industry, institu 
tions, and food processing and prepa- 
ration plants may be safely cleaned, 
sanitized, and deodorized in a single 
operation. 

Germelim’s active ingredients are 
potassium laurate, potassium myri- 
state, and ortho-benzyl-para-chloro- 
phenol. It has a phenol coefficient of 
3.5. Most dangerous floor bacteria 





Wisconsin. 









America’s 
Fastest Selling Dairy 
Fruit Drinks 





SELF SERVICE SALES 
FOR CASH 





Self contained 


refrigerated unit 
8’ x 8’ x 16'— ready for operation 
as independent outside installation. 
More sales at greater profit. Direct 
sales to customer — more conven- 
ient for consumer — greater dis- 
tribution at lower 
delivery cost — supplement present 
sales and distribution. 





STURDY - BUILT 


FOOD VENDING STATIONS 


selling and Complete with venders, de- 


livery chutes and coin switch- 
es. Vend Packaged Ice Cream, 
Milk, Butter, Frozen Food, etc 


EZE = Oo RA N ‘eq 3 co M PA NY IN Cc Product of F. B. DICKINSON & CO., Highland Park Sta., Des Moines, Ia. 
iA o 


FRANKLIN & ERIE STREETS ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 










WRITE TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 




















are destroyed on contact with this 
cleaner. Diluted with water in a thirty 
to one cleaning solution, it will cut 
bacteria count to a minimum thereby 
reducing the hazards of infection from 
germ life. 


Washing Compound 


NEW compound which washes 
A and sanitizes dairy equipment 

in a single easy operation is 
being offered for farm use by the 
Tykor Products Division of the Bor- 
den Company. Marketed under the 
name “Thermo-San,” it not only cuts 
daily washing-sanitizing work time by 
40 per cent, but it also checks growth 
of bacteria on equipment between 
milkings. 


The work-time reduction is made 
possible since the customary chore 
facing dairy farmers at each milking 
is to sanitize equipment, rinse it be- 
fore and after use, and then wash and 
rinse it again. With Thermo-San, milk- 
ing time means only a rinse of equip- 
ment before and after use, and then 
a wash-sanitizing in one operation. 


When dairy equipment is wash- 
sanitized with Thermo-San, it be- 
comes coated with a thin film which 
discourages bacteria growth. This fac- 
tor will prove a special boon to farm- 
ers plagued by milk “rejects” due to 
high bacteria count traceable to clean- 
ing and sanitizing problems. 


One ounce of Thermo-San to each 
five gallons of hard or soft water - 
temperature being no factor — pro- 
vides a solution that performs a thor- 
ough wash-sanitizing job and reduces 
bacteria count to a new level. It also 
makes a useful deodorizer. 


SALES PROMOTION PREMIUMS 


Continued from Page 40) 


no new reasons for urging the cus- 
tomer to buy. With the sales premium 
they did have something new, some- 
thing that made them want to talk to 
the customers, and something that 
made the customers want to listen. 
The very remarkable results, 30,000 
pieces in three months, one to every 
other customer is a result that cannot 
The thing 
worked. It gave the routeman an 


be shrugged off lightly. 


opportunity to tell his story all over 
again in a brand new setting. 


This phase of salesmanship is often 
overlooked by sales managers. One 
of the great values of by-products 
such as eggs, cottage cheese, butter, 
dairy orange and other items is the 
opportunity they afford route sales- 
men for a new approach, a new talk- 
ing point. The Sealright Company has 
sponsored a contest built around their 
particular closure. They have de- 
signed the contest so that individual 
dairies can take advantage of it as a 
promotional device. Here again the 
value is the same, it gives the route 
salesman a reason, a new reason for 
taking a few minutes of the customer's 
time. Everybody is interested in 
getting a new Packard. It follows, 
therefore, that if the routeman rings 
a door bell and greets the customer 
with “Mrs. Foster how would you like 
to win a new 1951 Packard sedan?” 
a lot of Mrs. Fosters will say, “I'd 
like it just fine and will I have to 
have the chimney enlarged or will 
Santa Claus leave it on the porch?” 
And so you have the beginning of a 


conversation that any good salesman 








Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs only 
one propagation 





FLAV-O0-LAC FLAKES 


The International Standard Cul- 
ture for uniformly superior dairy 
products. 





“The Dairy Laboratories 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Branches: NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 


YOGUURT 
CULTURE 











DALABE 
ASSOCIATES 
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or even a mediocre salesman can turn 
to excellent advantage. 


Don’t Like to “Cold-Canvass” 


Salesmen don't like to “cold-canvass” 
new customers or even old customers 
for that matter. The familiar, “What 
another milkman?” or “I've already got 
a milkman” can be pretty discouraging 
when taken as a steady diet. Route. 
men questioned on this subject were 
universal in their dislike of the “cold 
turkey” approach. They did not feel 
welcome on strange back steps and 
they were reticent to bother their old 
customers with an old story. They felt 
that what was needed was something 
fresh, something dramatic and forceful 
that would help them win over a dis- 
interested housewife. The low cost 
novelty sales promotion item, such as 
Clowny or the milk bottle pencil 
sharpener, has demonstrated its value 
as an ice breaker. Similarly the con- 
test in which the customers _partici- 
pates has shown what can be done 
Notice that these are not “giveaways”. 
The premiums are sold to the cus- 
tomers. The customer must give some 
thought, some time and effort in the 
contests. It is a far different proposi 
tion from the “free with each pw 
chase of Dr. Bunion’s rattlesnake oil” 
type of promotion. The novelty items 
must be good. The contests must be 
well run. The salesmen must handle 
But the startling 
results experienced on the Paul White 


them intelligently. 


man show with the milk bottle pencil 
sharpener, the experience of the Con 
necticut dairy with CLOWNY, the 
rapid growth of dairy orange as a 
product on the milk truck, and the 


quarter million entries in the Seal 
right Contest all testify to the effec- 
tiveness of these promotional devices. 
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WADTS and FOR SALES 





Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX 


92 WARREN STREET 


(The deadline for Classified 
publication.) 


display advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2¢ for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Moldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


en .--AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


Advertising 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


is the 10th of the month preceding 























EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








FOR SALE — 6 ft. Cherry-Burrell Sur- 
face Cooler, 30-1 inch stainless steel 
tubes; two Mojonnier Stainless Steel Cab- 
inet Coolers, 8 wings each 72 tubes high; 
Cherry-Burrell Junior Cabinet Cooler, 9 
wings each 36 tubes high; 100 and 200 
gallon Round Stainless Steel Pasteurizers, 
also 100 to 300 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Stainless Steel Spray Vat Pasteurizers: 
6-18, G-70, G-100, G-160, G-240, GV-20 
Cherry-Burrell Fillers; 4, 6, and 8 wide 
Bottle Washers ; 75 to 1500 gallon Homo- 
genizers or Viscolizers; 500, 1000 and 
2000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Line Storage 


Tanks; 3 ft. to 6 ft. Stainless Steel (also 
Copper) Vacuum Pans; Rotary Milk Can 
Washers, 1% to 6 «p.m. Write or wire 


your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, One East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 3-M-51 


USED SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR 
SALE Various types and pieces of 
stainless steel, Dairy, Plastic Cream, 
Cheese, Egg Breaking equipment, Poultry 
Killing Room equipment, complete set of 
Poultry Eviscerating Room equipment, 
Shell Egg Grading Machines. Write for 
detailed list to North American Cream 
eries, Inc., 320 Metropolitan Life Build 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Bridgeport 6877. 3-M-51 





Telephone 


FOR SALE One Model V-40 Ste 
Vac heater, stainless steel, 40,000 Ibs. per 
hour, 40°—160° F. Complete with pump, 
relief valve, guages, ete.; Two Dickerson 
liquid fillers, 48-cell, 6 and 16 ounce cans ; 
Two Fort Wayne No. 96 sterilizers, agi 
tating type, > HP drive, 16 racks, 192 
trays per sterilizer with extra trays and 
racks—Total capacity 4032 cans; Two 
6-truck tray dryers, insulated, complete 
with coils and controls. R. O. Phillips 
Wyeth Incorporated, Mason, Michigan. 

3-M-51 


FOR SALE—18 retail milk trucks, 
1947 models in excellent condition. 
10 Dodge and 8 Delivr-alls. Write 
White Dairy Company, 621 South 
27th St., Birmingham 5, Alabama. 
t.f.-M-51 


FOR SALE One Model EF, 125 Gal 
lon Manton Gaulin Homogenizer complete 
with new 60 gallon Pfaudler Feed Tank 
together with 114 inch Stainless Steel tub 


ing, valves. etc. Homogenizer is about one 


year old and has been used very little 
Price $2,575.00 F.O.B. El Paso, Texas 


Empire Products Corporation, Box 179, 


El Paso, 3-M-51 


Texas. 








See your jobber or write 
us direct for complete 
information. 


BAKER BOX 


March, 1951 
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with 
You just can’t help cutting costs 


and increasing profits when 
you use the amazing new 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 4F Heil washer for im 
mediate delivery. 22 bottle per minute 
pockets need some repair, $250.00. Peo 
ple’s Dairy, Inc., 2237 Gay St:, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 3-M-51 


FOR SALE New Buflovak vacuum 
pan, 5.5 - 20 complete with controls. Orig- 
inal Springs Dairies, Inc., Breese, Ili 


nois. 6-M-51 





FOR SALE Creamery Package num 
ber 2 Rotary Can Washer, good coundi- 
tion, with motor $275.00. Saint Joseph's 
Abbey, Spencer, Massachusetts. 3-M-51 


FOR SALE — Creamery Package 
8 position rotary can washer com- 
plete with pumps and motors. New 
in Summer of 1947. Exceptionally 
good condition. Ka-Vee ice Cream 
Company, Belleville, Pennsylvania. 
3-M-51 


FOR SALE Specialty Brass 6 Valve 
Filler with 56 MM Coverall and Plug 
Cappers. Single phase motor. 3300.00 
F.O.B. Lima, Ohio. E. J. Hefner and 
Sons Dairy, Route 4, Lima, Ohio. 3-M-51 


FOR SALE Smith-Lee BH-40 Cel- 
lophane Milk Bottle Hooding Machine 
one year old; also 51 MM square glass 
milk bottles—pyroglazed; new and used 
branded milk erates for 48 MM round 
milk bottles; Rice and Adams stainless 
steel weigh tank 916 pounds capacity 
Fairmont Foods Company, 197 Seott St.. 
Buffalo, New York 3-M-51 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS Creamery 
Package Full-Flo Plate Cooler, 35,000 
lbs. raw milk per hour; No. 188 De Laval 
“Air Tight” Clarifiers; 300 gallon York 
Stainless Steel Holding Tank with brine 
circulating coil; 500 gallon Stainless Steel 
Surge Tank 71 inches in diameter and 
36 inches deep; 1000 gallon Jensen Verti 
cal Stainless Steel Coil Vat: Speirs Plas 
tie Cream Cooler; 125, 300 and 400 gal 
lon Manten Gaulin Model CGC Homo 
genizers. Write or wire your requirements 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, One 
East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. Tele 
phone MUrray Hill 2-4616 3-M-51 











BAKER’S 





Here is the means of completely eliminating ice damage to bottles during delivery 
and, at the same time, the means of keeping the bottles uniformly cold !! ! The 
BAKER ICERTRAY, filled with crushed ice and placed on a stack of cases in the 
truck, is the answer to the age-old dairyman’s problem of keeping milk cool during 
delivery in the summer months. 


Constructed of the same high quality New England Hardwoods and rust-resistant 
steel that have made BAKER MILK CASES the standard of quality for the industry, 
the remarkable ICERTRAY has a mesh bottom so fine that only cooling water 
passes from it onto the milk bottles. 


These are the reasons that wise dairymen are now cutting costs and increasing 
profits by using the new BAKER ICERTRAY! Available in all standard sizes. 


A DIVISION OF CONNOHIO, INC. 


ate 
> t) 
® oO 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. y 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR § Ss ALE i “he rry- Burrell, T J Auto- 
matie Bottle Washer, 7 years old, in excel 
lent condition, with accumulating table, 
track, legs, and conveyor chain. Complete 
$600.00, F.O.B. our plant. Available at 
onee, Pilfour Dairy, Neshanic, New Jer- 
sey, 4-M-51 


FOR SALE — We sold our routes and 
now have for sale: Copeland two ton 
water cooled freon condensing unit with 
two blowers; 12 - five gallon milk cans; 
100 good Cumberland wooden milk cases 
for round bottles: electric tester, scales 
and outfit; No. 830 DeLaval motor driven 
separator; 4 Ideal vending machines ; Spe- 
cialty Brass preheater with stainless steel 
tubes ; 50 gallon Monel metal Univat with 
thermometers ; Specialty Brass 6 valve 
filler with aluma seal hooder attached; 
Specialty Brass jug filler; Old Colony 
"OO gallon homogenizer with stainless steel 
head; six foot surface cooler with roll 
away covers; Alloy Crafts vertical sweet- 
water cooler, fifteen tons, complete with 
automatic ammonia controls and 14, inch 
circulating pump; Sturdibilt Washer; 
Mecco jug filler; metal conveyor doors 
© gallon Cherry-Burrell stainless stee! 
weigh can with seales and motor driven 
pump; NoFome milk pump with motor; 
Wooden electric culture box ; two 150 gal- 
lon Cherry-Burre!l square type stainless 
steel lined pasteurizers with automatic 
controls; No 136 DeLaval clarifier with 
Waukesha pump 25 bb with Reeves vari 
able speed drive. All equipment used less 
than three years. Carlson Dairy, 9-11 
West State St., Geneva, Il. 3-M-51 


FOR SALE 172 DeLaval Airtight 
separator, tinned steel discs, bowl recently 
rebalanced and discs reconditioned, excel- 
lent mechanically ; 172 DeLaval Airtight 
separator, stainless steel dises, excellent 
condition ; 192 DeLaval Airtight separa- 
tor, stainless steel bowl and discs, 1% 
years old, very fine condition; 55 BB 
2 inch Waukesha High Boy Stainless 
Steel variable speed pump, used six 
months, like new; ley Flow Sweet Water 
unit, 9 feet long, 2 feet wide and 5 feet 
high, contains 3 banks copper coils with 
expansion valves, like new. E. F. Frut- 
chey, 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N. zs 

3-M 


BOTTLES FOR SALE — 200. gross 
New No. 45 Dacro square tall half pints. 
Uservo, Inc., 2102 John St., Fort Wayne 
>, Indiana. 3-M-51 

















FOR SALE Vane Churn Model A 
No. 150. Practically new. Buffalo Milk 
Producers Cooperative Association, Inc., 
2440 Stanislaus St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 3-M-1 








SQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Used 125 gallon per 
hour Cherry-Burrell Homogenizer, 200 gal- 
lon Pfaudler Glass Lined Pasteurizer. 
Timkin Oil Burner, 275 gallon oil stor- 
age tank, DeLaval Cream Separator, 
quart cases, Howe scale 1000) pound 
capacity, 4 horse motors, stainless stee! 
piping and fittings. All excellent condition. 
Wesenberg’s Ideal Dairy, 2213 Oregon St.. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 3-M-51 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY second hand 3000 
square quart bottle cases ; 500 gross square 
quart glass bottles; 500 gross square half 
pint glass bottles; 1000 Pure Pak quart 
cases; and 300 square half gallon cases. 
Reply Box 107, care this publication. 


4-M-51 


WANTED TO BUY Used or new 
Pint milk bottles, round or square, 56 MM 
cap seat. Hoffman Dairy, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. 3-M-51 











rg gue COMPRESSOR, 6x6 or 
64% x 6%, must be in perfect condition. 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Tanks, 100 and 200 
gallons. Myer 1890 Bottling Company, 
Inc., 29 Mangin St., New York, N. Y. 
3-M-51 





WANTED Large or small quantities 
of used metal milk caus and umbrella 
covers ; also standard size Ice Cream cans 
and covers. Reply Box 105, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M-51 





WANTED Obsolete, discontinued 
sizes and surplus corrugated and _ fibre 
cartons. Regal Box Company, 1835 North 
30th St.. Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 3-M-51 








WANTED Used milk plant equip- 
ment. Give complete information with 
prices, Reply Box 105, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M-o1 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re 
quirements. Ohic Creamery Supply (om- 
pany, T01 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15 








i-M-t.f 
FOR SALE Dairy Orange-ade base 


made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
udd nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
New Castle, Indiana. S-M-t.f. 


WHAT CHEMICALS DO Yor 
NEED? We are chemical dealers and 
ean locate for you chemicals which are 
in short supply. Let us know your needs 
and we will advise you promptly whether 
or not we can locate same. We can saye 
you time, effort, and money. Contact us 
immediately. Pyramid Chemical Company, 





Liberty Trust Building, Broad and Are) 
Sts.. VPhilwelphia T, Pa. Rittenhouse 
6-675 92. 3-M-51 





FOR SALE—Grape-ade base for mak- 
ing dairy type grape-ade. Nothing to adJ 
but water. Mixes one to five. Bradway 
Chocolate, New Castle. Indiana. S-M-tf, 

Ss AV E MONEY ON PRINTING—Mail 
me samples of your route sheets, daily 
reports, statements, delivery cards. Mose 
Pearlstone, P.O. Box 546, St. Louis, Mis- 
Sour, +-M-51 

DO YOU NEED Alkalis for bottle 
cleaning, ete.? We offer subject to prior 
sale, the following: Caustic Soda Fused 
Flake, Bottle Cleaning Compound, com 
pesed of the following Approximately 
92 per cent Caustic Soda Flake; Phos 
phates approximately 5 per cent; Soda 
Ash approximately 1% per cent; balance 
inert material; this is flake material. We 
have quantities of this material available 
for immediate delivery. Packed in steel 
drums, non-returnable. If interested, please 
contact immediately Pyramid Chemical 
Company, Liberty Trust Building. Broad 
and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 7. Pa. Rit- 
tenhouse 6-6592. 3-M-51 





FOR SALE Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply; 
uniform, distinctive, economical for small 
or large needs. Write for catalog. Mathews 
(‘ompany, S27 South Harvey, Oak Park, 


Illinois. S-M-2 
FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 


Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. S-M-t.f. 











STOP THOSE LOSSES 


Get accurate credit and sales 


information on over 35,000 e 

firms individuals, with 

products manufactured, names ° 

of key-men and other valuable 

information. ° 
e 

DAIRY CREDIT SERVICE pays * 

for itself by eliminating poor e 


paying accounts. Write today 
for full particulars. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Almost new modern 
dairy plant; in Eastern Colorado. 
Located corner two highways. Only 
dairy in town of 2200 in good 
agricultural district. Home included. 
Reply Box 104, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M-51 














DAIRY CREDIT BUREAU 


1740 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 








| CAN § SERVE YOU.. 


To improve efficiency of operations 
a problems concerning sanitation 
On equipment design to meet sanitary 
requirements 
To improve your products 
On introduction of new products 
On setting up operations 
With advice on potentialities of new 
businesses 

A. J. SMITH 


Consultant for Milk and Food Industries 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y., BEEKMAN 3-2933 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — Complete dairy plant in 
Colorado. Milk, cottage cheese, ice cream. 
3000 gallons milk processed daily. Eleven 
trucks used for wholesale and retail 
routes. Annual sales approximately $500,- 
000. Established 35 years. Acre of ground 
with new plant and latest type equipment. 
You will marvel at the inventory value. 
Price $210,000. Act Quickly. Citizens Fi- 
nance Company, Broker, 577 Main St., 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 3-M-51 





ote 





FOR SALE—Profitable small 
milk business close to the South's 
greatest military installations on 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. 1950 sales 
$140,000.00. Fine quality milk 
comes to front door. County fur- 
nishes building free. City supplies 
all water needed for $100.00 per 
year. Ample labor at reasonable 
wage. Act Now. This ad will not 
appear again. C. E. Roemer, 5101 
Airline Highway, New Orleans 20, 
Lovisiana. 3-M-51 








PRODUCT WANTED 





Wanted — to buy skim milk to be man- 
ufactured into cheese on your premises. 
We will supply all labor and equipment. 
Can also use whole milk and cream. Reply 
Box 103, eare this publication. 3-M-51 





HELP WANTED 

PLANT MANAGER WANTED — 
Must be experienced and compe- 
tent to supervise a pasteurizing and 
bottling plant receiving direct from 
producers 60,000 pounds of fresh 
fluid milk daily. Also competent to 
supervise the manufacturing of ica 
cream, cottage cheese, cultured but- 
termilk and sour cream. Must be 
experienced in plant sanitation, 
personnel and plant inventory con- 
trol, etc. If you believe you can 
qualify for this permanent position, 
state full qualifications, references 
and expected salary requirements 
in first letter. This well-equipped 
modern plant is located in Massa- 
chusetts. Any information submit- 
ted will be held strictly confidential. 
Reply Box 101, care this publica- 
tion. 3-M-51 


GENPRAL SALES MANAGER 





For 
nationally-advertised dairy specialty prod- 
net. To live in large mid-western city. To 
supervise established sales offices and their 
personnel, handling general sales prob- 
lems in the contacting of dairy and retail 
grocery operations. Constant traveling. 
Age 35-45. Salary $15,000.00 per year to 
start, or Commensurate w:th past experi- 
ence and ability. State fully background 
experience, references, marital status, pho- 
to if possible, ete.. in first letter. All re- 
plies will b> held strictly confidential. 
Reply Box 72. care this publication. 

3-M-51 


March, 1951 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN — We need men now 
calling on dairies to sell an entirely 
new promotional product. Protect- 
ed territories in all sections of the 
country now available. See our ad- 
vertisement on Page 53 of this is- 
sue. Advertising Items, Incorpo- 
rated, 58 Schenectady Ave., Brook- 
lyn 13, N. Y. 4-M-51 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED Man with experience in 
Ice Cream Fountain and luncheonette 
management, for a New Jersey Dairy 
and Ice Cream concern. Good opportunity 
for a husband and wife. Living quarters 
available. Must furnish references. Reply 
sox 109, care this publication. 3-M-51 


THERMOMETER REPAIR 


We repair Mercurial 


mometers, 

















Indicating Ther- 
dial thermometers and record- 


ing thermometers of all makes. Instru- 
ments are reconditoned like new. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. For economical sav- 


ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn 
berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living 
ston St... Brooklyn, New York. S-M-t.f. 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED Married man 
with 15 years experience in making all 
types of soft cheese or manager in com- 
bination bottling and cheesemaking plant. 


Use no alcoholic beverages. Can furnish 
references. Please give salary and loca- 


tion of plant in first letter. Abner Davis, 
34 East Main St., Friendship, N. Y. 
3-M-51 


POSITION WANTED — Salary, sal- 
ary bonus, part ownership in Dairy In- 
dustry. Prefer Southeastern states. Dairy 
background—Masters degree in Dairy sci- 
ence, experience—Major products, especi- 
ally fluid products, cottage cheese, ice 
cream processing, quality, production, 
field, procurement, efficiency, traching, ex- 
tension aud inspection. Leading industry 











men as reference. Reply Box 102, care 
this publication. 3-M-51 
PLANT WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY fluid milk re- 
ceiving station in New York, Pennsyi- 
vania, Maryland or vicinity. Will con- 


sider any size but mu t have New Jersey 
fluid milk permit. Reply 108, cure 
this publication. D-M-51 


SOX 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SALE One - Number 166 De- 
8.000) pound Separator complete 
with 12,000 pound Clarifier Bowl (both 
bowls with stainless steel dises), pur 
chased in May, 1948. Excellent condition. 


FOR 
Laval 


Available April 15. Priced reasonable. 
Write: Radway’s Dairy, 29 Jefferson 
Ave., New London, Conn. 3-M-51 





FOR SALE One half ton ice tank 
complete with ammonia coil, agitator an| 
forty 100 pound ice cans. Tank is 12 x 13 
feet and 36 inches deep. Also; One 6x 9x 
36 Tank, complete with coils. Will sell 
either or both of these tanks, cheap. Sani- 
tary Dairy, Dothan, Alabama. 3-M-51 

















The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 





TON 


” DIVISION OF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 














FOR SALE—One- Single Head Aluma 
Seal-used three months. Priced reason- 
able. Contact Willow Brook Dairy, P.O. 
tox 1494. Waterbury, Conn. 3-M-51 





- EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Manton-Gaulin 25 gal 
lon homogenizer single phase motor 5 H.P. 





Used 200 hours — perfect condition, 
$1,000.00. E. A. Crum, Route 1, Medina, 
Ohio. 3-M-51 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED 





a OO or 600 gallon hori 
zontal holding tank with freon cooling 
board. Also an Oakes and Burger can 
washer. Nafizger Dairy Farm, Route 1, 
Archbold, Ohio. 3-M-51 








At five cents* a word users of our 
classified section can tell their stories to 
over 15,000 readers that’s less than a 
third of a cent a word per thousand pros- 
pects! 


*Bold face type costs ten cents a word. 





Winter feeding costs may be 
cut by feeding a variety of 
roughages according to E. T. 
Itschner, extension dairyman at 
Missouri University. 

Itschner maintains that dairy 
cows will consume more rough- 
age if they are fed a variety of 
hays, or a mixture of hay and 
silage. Since digestible nutrients 
in roughage are cheaper than 
in grain, Itschner explained that 
this was a good way to keep 
feed costs down in wintertime. 
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THREE DISA SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


lowa State, Mississippi State, University of Connecticut 
Name Students Who Will Study for Year 

The three highest ranking collegiate teams in the 
1950 Collegiate Students’ International Contest in Judging 
Dairy Products — Iowa State College, Mississippi State 
College, and the University of Connecticut — have selected 
the recipients of the DISA graduate fellowships which each 
team won for being tops in the world famous contest. 


lowa State, which won the top award of a $1,000 
graduate fellowship, has bestowed the grant upon team 
member William E. Sandine, 325 Ash Street, Ames, Iowa. 
Sandine will study at North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Mississippi State, with second place and a $950 grad- 
uate fellowship for one of its team members, selected 
Thomas Edwin Gilmore, State College, Miss. Young Gil- 
more, who was second highest-ranking individual winner 
in the Contest, has not yet selected a school for his grad- 
uate work. 

The University of Connecticut, winner of a $900 grad- 
uate fellowship, chose Willis E. Parkin, RFD 2, Storrs. 
Conn., as the recipient. Parkin will do his graduate study 
at Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

The classic of all judging contests, the Collegiate 
Students’ International Contest in Judging Dairy Products 
was held last October in Atlantic City, during the week of 
the Dairy Industries Exposition. Twenty-six colleges all 
from all sections of the country participated in the annual 
taste-tourney, which is sponsored jointly by American 
Dairy Science Association and Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. In addition to the graduate fellowships, which 
are provided by DISA, silver cups and various medals 
were awarded to high ranking teams and_ individual 
winners. 

All findings made by the winning graduate fellows 
are made available to the entire dairy industry at no cost. 
Since 1930, when ADSA and DISA began joint sponsor- 
ship of the contest, the estimates of the value to the indus- 
try of the scientific data which has been made available 
to it, easily reach into the millions of dollars. Applications 
commercially of the data have brought saving of labor and 
improvement of products to dairy processors and lower 
prices and better health to consumers of the products. 


Winners of the 1949 version of the famous contest 
are just now nearing completion of their graduate studies. 
They are: 

Dee M. Graham, Mississippi State College, who is at 
lowa State College studying the activity of bacteriophage 
and sensitive organism populations in multiple strain cheese 
cultures. (Because of the importance of this work to public 
health, the National Institute of Health has given to the 
college a $10,000 grant to implement the work further.) 

Roger W. Hunt, of the University of Connecticut, 
who is at the University of Massachusetts trying to deter- 
mine whether the application of an electrical current dur- 
ing the flow of milk through a processing plant will help 
eliminate oxidized flavor. 

Plans are already in motion for the staging of the con- 
test this year in the Great Lakes metropolis, Detroit, tenta 
tively scheduled for the month of October. 
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